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the  Upanishads  to  signify  a  System  of  Philosophy,, 
and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  its  use  in  that 
sense  did  not  come  in  vogue  before  Indian  Philosophy 
began  to  be  systematised. 

Philosophical  thoughts  at  first  assume  a  poetical 
form  or  appear  under  a  poetical  garb  ;  it  takes  some 
time  before  they  are  systematised.  The  *  Devas J 
(  literally  the  shining  ones )  of  the  Vedic  literature- 
are  but  poetic  forms  typifying  attempts  of  the  human 
mind  to  go  behind  phenomena  and  grasp  the  essential 
realities  underlying  them.  These  attempted  unifica- 
tions, however,  are  not  thoroughgoing  ;  they  (the 
Devas )  are  therefore  superseded  by  or  rather  subsumed 
under  an  all-embracing  unity  the  Brahman*  The 
growth  of  the  Vedanta  Philosophy  is  due  to  an  en- 
deavour to  comprehend  the  nature  of  Brahman,  so 
far  as  it  is  knowable  by  our  reason,  and  its  relation  to 
the  world  and  men.  The  Sutras  of  Vydsa  are  there- 
fore known  as  the  Brahma- Siitras,  and  the  System 
itself  is  known  as  Brahma-Mimansa.  We  shall  see,, 
as  we  proceed,  that  if  the  attainment  of  unity  is 
the  goal  that  reason,  from  its  very  nature,  sets  before 
itself,  the  realisation  of  that  end  can  be  found  in  the 
Vedanta  Philosophy.  If,  in  going  so  far,  human  rea- 
son has  not  gone  too  far,  we  may  safely  assert  that 
it  could  not  go  any  farther.  The  search  after  unity 
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is  either  a  self-delusion  of  reason,  or  the  Vedanta 
Philosophy  contains  full-grown  truth  of  which  the 
doctrines  of  the  other  Systems  of  Philosophy  are  but 
approximations. 

The  Vedanta  is  a  ^a£*r.  The  word  ^JT  literally 
signifies  sight  ;  in  its  present  reference  it  means 
insight,  that  is,  insight  into  the  essence  of  things  and 
the  nature  of  the  self.  Philosophy  therefore  is  ^f«r  in 
so  far  as  it  is  a  means  to  this  insight,  and  as  the 
amelioration  of  miseries  is  a  necessary  consequence 
of  this  insight,  it  follows  that  philosophic  darsana  is; 
insight  and  foresight  at  the  same  time. 

To  begin  with,  we  have  to  start  from  the  crude 
notions  which  common  people  entertain  about  the 
nature  of  the  subject  and  the  object  and  their  in- 
ter-relation. The  different  Systems  of  Philosophy 
have  their  origin  mainly  with  a  view  to  correct  these 
crude  notions  by  substituting  in  their  place  more 
adequate  notions  on  those  points.  This  end  is 
succinctly  designated  by  some  of  the  Hindu  Philoso- 
phers as  ^i-faefi -H3TO-  faTm  or  the  correction  of  the 
ploughman's  standpoint.  But  while  the  positions 
taken  up  in  the  several  Systems  are  generally  in 
advance  of  the  crude  notions  of  the  vulgar,  they 
are  not  all  equally  thoroughgoing  and  adequate. 
The  relative  estimate  of  these  Systems,  therefore, 
depends  upon  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the  goal, 
that  is,  the  ultimate  or  most  complete  standpoint 
towards  which  all  the  Systems  are  moving.  It  there- 
fore seems  that  although  the  several  principal  Systems 
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of  Indian  Philosophy  are  in  certain  respects  antago- 
nistic to  one  another, they  are  yet  capable  of  being 
regarded  as  forming  so  many  stages  in  the  consti- 
tution of  one  comprehensive  System  of  philosophic 
knowledge. 

Samkhya,  Patanjala,  Nyaya,  Vaiseshika,  Purva 
Mimansa,  and  Uttara  Mimansa  or  Vedanta  are  the  six 
Systems  of  Indian  Philosophy  which  are  collectively 
known  as  i^^fo.  This  separate  and  distinctive  position 
assigned  to  them  arises  partly  from  the  fact  that  they 
are  more  comprehensive  and  systematic,  and  partly 
from  their  recognising  the  authority  of  the  Vedas. 

In  Sarvadarsanasamgraha  Madhavacharyya  notices 
ten  other  Systems.  Some  of  these  such  as  T^T^T 
and  qifmfa^N  hardly  deserve  to  be  called  Systems  of 
Philosophy.  They  generally  deal  with  some  one  or 
other  of  the  philosophical  topics  in  a  new  way,  and 
were  therefore  separately  treated  by  the  author. 
There  are  a  few,  however,  which  deserve  special 
mention,  for  instance,  Bauddha  Philosophy  and 
Charvaka  Philosophy,  as  they  occupy  a  prominent 
place  among  the  atheistic  and  avaidika  Systems 
of  India.  We  should  also  notice  the  Ramanuja  System 
named  after  its  founder  Ramanuja,  Purnaprajna 
System  started  by  Anandatirtha,  and  Saiva  System 
expounded  by  Nilakantha  and  others  ;  these  \\  ere 
indeed  founded  upon  the  Brahma  Sittras  of  Vyasa, 
and  indicated  different  modes  of  interpreting  those 
sutras,  as  they,  owing  to  their  aphoristic  character, 
were  capable  of  being  differently  interpreted  ;  but 
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nowadays  when  one  speaks  of  the  Vedanta  as  a  System 
of  Philosophy,  one  generally  refers  to  the  System  as 
expounded  by  Samkara  and  his  followers  whose 
characteristic  doctrine  is  known  as  ^f  ricrei^  or  the 
doctrine  of  pure  nondualism. 

In  this  work  also  I  will  treat  of  the  Vedanta 
Philosophy  with  special  reference  to  the  exposition 
of  Samkara  and  his  school  ;  this  line  of  procedure  does 
not,  in  my  opinion,  require  any  special  apology,  for 
whatever  may  be  the  real  import  of  the  Sutras  of 
Vyasa,  the  Philosophy  of  kSamkara  has  now  been 
unalterably  identified  with  the  Vedanta  Philosophy; 
it  is  the  Vedanta  par  excellence. 


INTRODUCTION. 


CHAPTER    II. 
Classification  of  the  Systems  of  Indian  Philosophy. 

When  one  thinks  of  arranging  the  principal  Philo- 
sophical Systems  of  India,  the  question  naturally  sug- 
gests itself, — Is  it  possible  to  arrange  them  chronolo- 
gically ?  —  In  India,  everything  relating  to  chronology 
is  in  the  utmost  confusion.  When  one  looks  into  the 
matter,  it  becomes  at  once  apparent,  that  according  to 
the  current  traditions  the  authorship  of  works  which 
seem  to  have  been  composed  at  different  periods  is 
often  ascribed  to  the  same  person  which  makes  one 
suspect  the  trustworthiness  of  the  evidence  on  which 
those  traditions  were  based.  In  some  cases  these  ac- 
counts seem  to  lead  to  glaring  absurdities.  It  is  in- 
deed true  that  attempts  are  sometimes  made  to  explain 
them  away  either  by  representing  some  of  the  writers 
as  immortal,  or,  at  any  rate,  as  of  extraordinary  longe- 
vity, or  by  maintaining,  with  a  sort  of  perverse  since- 
rity, that  with  one  whose  power  of  foresight  has  been 
developed  by  the  practice  of  esoteric  meditation  his- 
toric anachronism  has  no  place; — but  explanations  of 
this  character  are  hardly  sufficient  to  allay  the  doubts 
of  a  rational  mind.  The  confusion  is  again  worse  con  - 
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founded  when  we  remember,  that  in  India  several  per- 
sons often  went  by  the  same  name,  so  that  even  as- 
.suniing  that  we  have  got  the  name  of  the  real  author 
of  a  certain  work,  the  difficulty  of  fixing  his  identity 
is  not  fully  obviated  thereby. 

Let  us  take  an  illustration  with  reference  to  the 
present  question.  It  is  wellknown  that  there  is  a 
Commentary  on  the  Yoga  System  of  Patanjali  ascribed 
to  the  authorship  of  Vydsa.  If  this  Vydsa  be  the  same 
person  as  the  author  of  the  Vedanta  Sutras,  we  get 
practically  sufficient  datum  for  determining  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  two  Systems.  But,  then,  there 
arises  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  accepting  the  sug- 
gested conclusion  ;  as  is  wellknown,  the  Mahdbhdshya 
of  Panini's  Grammar  is  attributed  to  the  authorship 
of  Patanjali  ;  now  Panini's  Grammar  contains  a  refer- 
ence to  one  P^rasarya  as  the  author  of  Bhikshu  Sut- 
ras,  and  it  has  been  thought  that  this  relates  to 
Vydsa  and  the  Vedanta  Sutras  attributed  to  his  author- 
ship. So  then  the  conclusion  which  we  had  once 
reached  again  slips  out  of  our  hands,  and  the  ano- 
malies remain  to  be  solved  by  different  persons  in 
different  ways. 

I  therefore  regard  it  to  be  a  hopeless  task  to  as- 
certain the  relative  position  of  the  several  Systems 
in  point  of  time  by  referring  to  the  names  of  the 
Sages  who  are  reputed  to  be  their  founders. 

There  is  yet  another  fact  which  renders  the  task 
harder  still.  I  am  referring  to  the  cross-references 
which  are  found  in  the  several  Systems:  thus  the 
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characteristic  doctrines  of  the  Vcdanta  are  sought  to- 
be  refuted  in  the  Sdnikhya  Sutras,  and  the  Samkhya 
doctrines  are  similarly  treated  in  the  Veddnta  Stltras,, 
and  so  on.  It  can  hardly  be  maintained  that  all  the  ap- 
horisms containing  these  attempted  refutations  are  sub- 
sequent interpolations,  because,  some  of  them  at  least 
are  inextricably  interwoven  with  the  rest  of  the  works. 
The  real  solution  of  this  apparent  anomaly  seems  to- 
be  that  the  several  Systems  had  been  developed  with 
reference  to  one  another  to  a  pretty  good  extent 
before  they  were  systematised  in  an  aphoristic  form,  and 
when  they  were  so  systematised  the  collections  of 
aphorisms  were  ascribed  to  the  authorship  of  some  of 
the  reputed  founders  of  the  schools. 

External  evidence  of  chronological  order  being  thus 
unavailable,  it  remains  to  be  seen  if  it  is  possible  to 
indicate  a  certain  order  by  reference  to  the  internal 
cast  of  the  doctrines.  If  greater  simplicity  and  closer 
kinship  to  ordinary  modes  of  thought  be  a  test  of 
priority  then  the  Nyaya  and  the  Vaiseshika  Systems 
would  seem  to  be  prior  to  the  Samkhya  and  the  Vedan- 
ta  Systems;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  implicit  reliance  on 
the  authority  of  theVedas  be  regarded  as  a  character- 
istic of  an  older  type  of  thought,  the  inference  would  be 
just  the  reverse  of  the  above.  Speaking  for  myself, 
I  am  unable  to  choose  between  these  two  lines  of 
argument,  and  think  it  safer  not  to  express  any  definite 
opinion.  As  between  the  Samkhya  and  the  Vedanta 
doctrines,  it  seems  that  the  Samkhya  doctrine,  or  at 
least  the  greater  portion  of  it  occupies  a  position 
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anterior  to  the  Vedanta  doctrine  in  the  evolution  of 
philosophic  ideas,  for  a  comparison  of  the  main  Sam- 
khya  tenets  with  those  of  the  Vedanta  makes  it  clear 
that  the  Vedanta  System  involved  a  further  progress 
in  advance  of  the  Samkhya  standpoint  ;  but  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  this  does  not  necessarily  imply  a 
priority  in  point  of  time,  for  history  illustrates  a  com- 
bination of  liberty  and  necessity,  and  great  minds  are 
not  fettered  by  the  conditions  of  their  time.  As  re- 
gards the  Patanjala  System,  it  bears  strong  indica- 
tions of  being  posterior  to  the  Samkhya,  its  enume- 
ration of  the  Tattwas  or  cardinal  principles  being  a 
mere  reproduction  of  the  Samkhya  doctrine  upon  this 
point.  I  do  not,  however,  think  it  necessary  to  pro- 
long this  discussion,  as  I  do  not  see  the  utility  of  ad- 
vancing plausible  guesses  based  on  arguments  of  a 
rather  shadowy  nature  on  a  question  like  this,  when 
the  solution  of  the  question  does  not  affect  the  merits 
of  the  doctrines  themselves. 

The  Systems  of  Indian  Philosophy  have  often  been 
divided  into  two  classes  :  Astika  and  ndstika.  Ety- 
mologically  a  System  would  be  termed  dstika  (realistic) 
if  it  recognises  the  existence  of  the  soul  after  death; 
otherwise  it  would  be  called  ndstika  (nihilistic).  In 
this  sense,  it  is  the  Charvaka  System  alone  that  can  be 
unhesitatingly  declared  as  ndstika. 

The  two  words  dstika  and  ndstika  are  often  used 
to  signify  theistic  and  atheistic,  but  we  would  prefer 
to  adopt  the  words  Sesvvara  and  Niriswara  in  this- 
sense.  From  this  standpoint  the  Samkhva  System 
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•of  Kapila,  the  Mimdnsd  System  of  Jaimini,  and  the 
Bauddha  Systems,  not  to  speak  of  the  Chdrvdka  Sys- 
tem, may  be  classed  together  as  niriswara  or  atheistic, 
while  the  Vedanta,  the  Patanjala,  the  Nyaya,  and  the 
Vaiseshika  Systems  may  be  characterised  as  seswara 
or  theistic.  It  is,  however,  doubtful,  as  we  shall  see  in 
the  sequel,  whether  the  Samkhya  and  the  Mimansa 
Systems  are  strictly  niriswara  or  not. 

The  Indian  Systems  may  also  be  classified  with 
reference  to  the  question  as  to  how  far  they  recognise 
the  authoritative  character  of  the  Vedas.  Those  that 
recognise  the  authority  of  the  Vedas  may  be  called 
Vaidika,  while  those  that  repudiate  their  authority 
may  be  called  Avaidika.  The  words  Astika  and  Nas- 
tika  are  also  used  to  mark  this  distinction,  but  it  is 
perhaps  better  to  adopt  the  above  terms  to  prevent 
possible  ambiguity.  Classified  on  this  principle  the 
Chdrvdka  System,  the  Bauddha  Systems,  and  the 
Arhata  System  would  come  under  the  head  of  Avai- 
•dika,  while  all  the  six  Systems  which  are  collectively 
known  as  cpf^sU  should  be  treated  as  Vaidika.  But 

"  v 

although  none  of  these  six  Systems  distinctly  repu- 
diate the  authority  of  the  Vedas,  there  is  a  remarkable 
difference  between  them  as  to  the  use  which  they 
make  of  the  Vedic  texts.  The  Vedanta  and  the  Purva 
Mimansa  maintain  that  revelation  contains  an  inde- 
pendent source  of  knowledge,  and  that  in  dealing 
with  transcendental  spiritual  questions  you  should 
use  your  reasoning  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  elucidat- 
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ing  the  import  of  the  Scriptural  texts,  although  you 
may  subsequently  employ  your  reasoning  independ- 
ently to  corroborate  and  verify  the  truths  inculcated 
in  them.  The  Nyaya  and  the  Vaiseshika  Systems, 
however,  proceed  on  a  different  basis  ;  while  recognis- 
ing the  authority  of  the  Vedas  in  theory,  they  do  not 
seem  to  make  much  use  of  them  in  enunciating  and 
supporting  their  doctrines.  The  same  remark  may  also 
be  made  with  reference  to  the  Yoga  System  in  so  far 
as  it  contains  an  independent  philosophical  doctrine. 
It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  understand  the  exact 
position  of  Kapila's  System  on  this  point.  It  is  in- 
deed true  that  he  often  rests  his  doctrine  upon  the 
authority  of  Vedic  texts  and  recognises  revelation  as  a 
separate  source  of  true  knowledge;  but  he  does  not 
agree  with  the  Mimansakas  when  they  say  that  the 
Vedas  are  eternal,  nor  can  he  maintain  that  they  con- 
tain the  words  of  God,  his  position  that  the  exist- 
ence of  God  is  incapable  of  being  proved  clearly  de- 
barring him  from  adopting  that  view.  Curiously 
enough,  notwithstanding  all  this  he  does  not  attribute 
the  real  authorship  of  the  Vedic  texts  to  the  individ- 
ual Rishts;  they  are  merely  the  vehicles  through  which 
eternal  truths  have  manifested  themselves,  the  chan- 
nels through  which  they  have  emerged.  But  if  so, 
what  guarantee  is  there  that  the  Vedas  are  free  from 
error  ?  They  prove  themselves  by  the  manifestation 
of  their  intrinsic  powers — answers  Kapila.*  It  is  hard- 
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ly  necessary  to  observe  that  this  answer  does  not  seem 
to  be  fully  satisfactory,  for  if  the  authority  of  the  Vedas 
rests  upon  the  intrinsic  strength  of  their  tenets,  how  is 
this  strength  to  be  verified,  or  the  truth  tested?  To 
say  that  this  is  to  be  done  by  reference  to  some  other 
criterion  is  to  admit  that  the  probative  value  of  the 
Vedas  is  subsidiary,  if  not  superfluous.  It  has  been 
suggested  by  a  learned  writer  that  the  Sariikhya  apho- 
risms recognising  Sabda  or  revelation  as  an  independ- 
ent source  of  true  knowledge  (pramana)  are  later  inter- 
polations ;  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  accept  this  view 
as  it  is  opposed  to  the  traditional  account  and  incom- 
patible with  the  fact  that  there  are  certain  portions 
of  the  Sariikhya  doctrines  almost  exclusively  based 
upon  the  authority  of  revelation.  All  that  can  be 
said  is  that  this  System  does  not  employ  itself  in  in- 
terpreting and  reconciling  the  texts  of  the  Vedas  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  its  doctrines  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  the  Vedanta  does. 

On  the  whole  we  conclude  that  among  the  Vaidika 
Systems  the  Vedanta  and  the  Purva  Mimansa  are  pri- 
marily interpretative,  while  ihe  others  are  primarily 
argumentative. 

There  is  yet  another  way  of  classifying  the  Sys- 
tems viz.,  in  accordance  with  the  different  philosophi- 
cal principles  adopted  by  them  with  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  world  in  relation  to  its  cause.  As  this 
method  of  classification  is  based  on  a  consideration  of 
one  of  the  cardinal  problems  of  Universal  Philosophy 
it  may  be  said  to  be  more  philosophical  than  the 
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others  mentioned  above.  It  has  been  adopted  by 
Madhavacharya  in  his  Saiva-Dar$>ana-Sa<n\>gmha, 
Madhu  Sudana  Saraswati  in  his  Commentary  on 
Mahimna  Stotram  *,  and,  Brahmananda  Yati  in  his 
Adwaita-Brahma-Siddhi. 

Following  this    line   of  classification,    Systems   of 
Philosophy  may  be  divided  into  four  classes  :— 

1 .  Asadvada  or  Asat-karana-vada — the  theory  that 
everything   that  seems  to    exist    has  come   out    of  no- 
thing,   so   that   you    need  not  assume  the  existence  of 
an  original  non-phenomenal  cause   to  explain    the    ap- 
pearance  of  phenomena.     This    view   is  supposed  to 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Buddhistic  School. 

2.  Asat-karya-vada   or   Arambha-vada — i.  c.,   the 
theory    that   a  previously  non-existent  effect  arises  out 
of  a  previously  existent  cause,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
the    action    of  causes  gives    rise    to    something    that 
did   not    exist,      and  moulds   it  in  the   shape  of  an 
effect.  This  view    is    ascribed  to    the  Naiyayikas,    the 
Vaiseshikas  and  the  Mimansakas. 


*  It  may  not  be  altogether  out  of  place  to  notice  in  this 
connection  that  some  European  Scholars  have  fallen  into  a 
mistake  in  thinking  that  what  is  known  as  Prasthanabheda 
of  Madhu  Sudana  is  an  independent  tract,  for  it  is  really  a 
portion  of  his  Commentary  on  Mahimna  Stotram  and  bears 
reference  to  the  Stanza  : — 
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3.  Parinama-vada  or  the  theory   of    evolutionary 
transformation. — According  to  this  theory  the  effect  is 
only   a  modification  of  its  cause,  and  exists  in  a  poten- 
tial state  (  ^TtiNqsi  )    even  before  its   evolution.     The 
activity  of  the  cause  only  serves  to  bring  about  its  mani- 
festation.    This  is  the  theory   of  the   Samkhyas   and 
the  Patanjalas,    and  is   also  known  as  Satkarya-vada 
strictly  so  called. 

4.  Vivartavada   or  the  theory  of  evolution  with- 
out   substantial    mutation. — According   to  this  theory 
the  ultimate  Cause  which  is  without  a  second  gives  rise,, 
through  its  own  power  of  Maya,  to  the  appearance  of 
the    phenomenal    Universe  ;    but    the   appearance   of 
manifoldness   which    conceals     the   unity  of  the  cause 
is  only  phenomenal,  and  therefore  in  one  sense  unreal; 
it  does   not    involve  any  alteration  of  the  substance  of 
the  cause.     The  world,  as  an  effect,  may  thus  be   said 
to  have  an  eternal  reality,  as  its  essence   is   non-differ- 
ent  from   the  immutable  cause,  so  that  this  view  also 
is  regarded  as  a  form  of  Sat-karya-vada.     From  another 
standpoint  it  may  be  said  that  according  to  this  theory 
the   world    as    it    appears  has  no  reality  apart  from  its 
cause,  and  is  therefore  devoid  of  ultimate  independent 
reality.     This  is  the  doctrine  maintained  by  Samkara^ 
and  his  school,  and  will  find   fuller    exposition   in   the 
sequel. 


INTRODUCTION. 


CHAPTER  III. 
Pramanas  or  the  Sources  of  True  Knowledge. 

In  this  Chapter  I  propose  to  deal  shortly  with  the 
Pramanas  or  the  sources  of  true  knowledge  as  recog- 
nised by  the  several  Philosophical  Systems  of  India. 
The  different  opinions  that  prevailed  among  Indian 
Philosophers  on  this  question  are  found  summarised 
in  a  verse  which  runs  as  follows  :— 


The  Charvakas  acknowledge  only  one  source  of 
knowledge  viz.  perception;  Kanada  and  Sugata  (Bud- 
dha) recognise  inference  in  addition  ;  Samkhyas  add 
trustworthy  affirmation  to  the  two  mentioned  above  ; 
the  Naiyayikas  do  the  same  and  also  add  comparison  ; 
the  followers  of  Prabhakara  recognise  the  above  four 
along  with  necessary  presumption  as  the  fifth  ;  the 
followers  of  Bhatta  and  the  Vedantists  add  non-pre- 
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ception  as  the  sixth  ;   and  the  Pauranikas  further    add 
implication  and  tradition. 

I.  The  Charvakas  maintain  that  direct  observation 
is  the  only  source  of  true  knowledge.  They  repudi- 
ate the  validity  of  all  inferences  which  are  dependent 
on  the  formation  of  universal  propositions  on  the  basis 
of  particular  observations.  The  arguments  which 
they  advance  in  support  of  this  view  are  curious  speci- 
mens of  suicidal  subtlety.  The  possibility  of  an  in- 
ference rests  upon  the  possibility  of  forming  a  univer- 
sal proposition  affirming  the  constant  accompaniment 
(  ^f^Tr«R  )  of  one  thing  by  another,  an  accompaniment 
which  is  independent  of  all  further  adjuncts  (^qifa  ). 
Thus,  to  infer  the  existence  of  fire  from  the  appear- 
ance of  smoke  you  have  to  make  out  two  things  : 
(i)  that  smoke  is  constantly  accompanied  by  fire 
(  «Slfk  ),  and  (2)  that  the  existence  of  fire  in  this  con- 
stant conjunction  is  independent  of  the  existence  of 
any  adjunct  (  gqr«wrer  ) ,  for  if  the  conjunction  were 
not  so  independent,  the  non-existence  of  the  condi- 
tioning adjunct  would  entail  the  non-existence  of 
fire  inspite  of  the  existence  of  smoke,  thus  rendering 
it  impossible  to  draw  any  certain  inference  therefrom. 
Now,  the  Charvakas  argue  that  neither  of  these  two 
things  can  in  any  case  be  made  out.  In  the  first 
place,  the  const  ant  accompaniment  cannot  be  estab- 
lished by  direct  observation  for  it  obtains  only  with- 
in a  limited  range  of  time  and  space.  Assuming  that 
your  past  observations  have  been  all  one  way,  who 
knows  that  even  the  instance  at  hand  is  not  an  ex- 
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ception  ?  To  endeavour  to  cure  this  intrinsic  defect 
of  direct  observation  through  the  assistance  of  infer- 
ence would  be  futile,  because  the  validity  of  all  infer- 
ences being  questioned,  you  cannot  make  use  of  any 
.  inference  to  support  this  validity  without  being  in- 
volved in  a  vicious  progressus  ad  infinitum.  In  the 
second  place,  it  is  impossible  to  be  sure  about  the  non- 
existence  of  any  conditioning  adjunct  limiting  the 
constancy  of  the  accompaniments,  for  although  you 
may  say  that  there  is  no  such  adjunct  so  far  as  your 
observation  goes,  there  is  no  rule  that  all  the  adjuncts 
must  be  open  to  your  observation,  and  they  may  still 
exist  unobserved  by  you.  Hence  inference  and  the 
rest  except  direct  observation  are  not  valid  sources 
of  knowledge.  If  they  sometimes  give  correct  results, 
those  instances  should  be  regarded  as  cases  of  accident- 
al coincidence. 

II.  The  Bauddha  Philosophers  have    refuted  these 

objections  of  the  Charvakas.   They  have  not  only  tried 

to  show  the  absurd  and  self-destructive  character  of  the 

.  Charvaka  doctrine,  but  have  also  proceeded  to  explain 

and  justify  the  basis  of  all  legitimate  inferences. 

In  the  first  place  they  point  out  that  the  conduct 
of  the  followers  of  Charvaka  indicates  that  their 
repudiation  of  all  inferences  is  a  mere  pretence  ;  thus, 
though  the  presence  of  an  object,  or  rather  an  object 
as  present,  may  be  perceived,  the  absence  of  an  object 
is  never  perceived,  but  is  inferred  from  its  non-percep- 
tion, so  that  if  a  follower  of  Charvaka  ever  regards 
an  object  as  non-existent  he  thereby  admits  the  pro- 
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priety  of  an  inference  of  this  character  ;  so  again  the 
very  fact  that  he  tries  to  prove  the  invalidity  of  all 
inferences  indicates  that  he  must  have  inferred  the 
existence  of  a  contrary  opinion  or,  at  least,  of  a 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  other  persons  with  regard  to 
this  question  from  their  demeanour  or  other  indices. 
In  this  manner  good  many  instances  of  their  surrep- 
titious use  of  inference  may  be  pointed  out  notwith- 
standing their  theoretical  disavowal. 

In  the  second  place,  in  answer  to  the  obejections 
against  the  possibility  of  ascertaining  constant 
accompaniment,  the  Bauddha  Philosophers  maintain 
that  this  can  be  ascertained  by  reference  to  the 
uniform  connexion  that  exists  between  a  cause  and 
its  effects,  and  to  the  unalterable  identity  that  marks 
the  same  object  in  all  its  variations.  The  possibility  of 
exceptions,  therefore,  finds  a  check  (szTT^m)  when  it 
comes  into  conflict  with  either  of  these  two  principles  ; 
to  borrow  one  of  J.  S.  Mill's  expressions,  these  two 
principles  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  grounds  of 
induction.  The  observations  which  taken  together 
indicate  the  existence  of  a  causal  nexus  are  five  in 
number  : — (i)  nonperception  of  the  effect  at  the 
outset,  (2)  perception  of  the  cause,  (3)  subsequent 
perception  of  the  effect,  (4)  perception  of  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  effect,  and  (5)  perception  of  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  cause.  These  five  steps  are  collec- 
tively denominated  as  q^^fr^ft  because  it  is  only  when 
you  perceive  them  in  succession  that  you  can  affirm  the 
existence  of  a  causal  relation  between  two  phenomena. 
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On  these  grounds,  then,  the  Bauddha  schools 
maintain  that  it  is  possible  to  have  valid  inferences,  for 
when  you  find  an  effect  you  may  safely  infer  the  pre- 
existence  of  its  cause,  and  when  you  can  identify 
an  object  you  may  attribute  to  it  all  the  essential 
attributes  known  to  characterise  an  object  of  that  class. 

Til.  Kapila  maintains  that  aptavakya  or  trustworthy 
affirmation  is  a  separate  source  of  true  knowledge  ;  the 
Vaiseshikas  however  regard  it  as  furnshing  a  special 
kind  of  anumana  or  inference  based  on  the  trust- 
worthiness of  the  speaker. 

In  so  far  as  words  (sabda)  incorporate  the  results 
of  the  experience  of  the  speaker  their  probative  value 
is  at  best  indirect  and  derivative,  for  the  actual  sources 
of  knowledge  on  the  last  resort  are  observation  and 
inference.  The  important  question  therefore,  is,  can 
sabda  be  regarded  in  any  case  as  an  independent 
source  of  knowledge,  that  is,  can  it  establish  the  truth 
of  propositions  which  cannot  be  directly  substan- 
tiated by  any  from  of  laukika  (secular)  proof? 

The  sphere  of  revelation  may  be  said  to  have  re- 
ference to  two  kinds  of  topics  :  ( I )  that  which  is 
(siddha),  and  (2)  that  which  ought  to  be  done  (sddhya). 

The  Vaidika  Philosophers  of  India  maintain  that 
with  regard  to  the  latter  topic  the  usual  laukika  sources 
of  knowledge,  that  is,  observation  and  inference  must 
necessarily  be  imperfect,  for  the  Tightness  or 
wrongness  of  an  action  is  not  one  of  its  sensible 
characters  that  can  be  directly  perceived  ;  and, 
moreover,  if  in  ascertaining  the  ethical  character  of 
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an  action  one  has  to  refer  to  its  result,  even  then  the 
shortcoming  of  observation  and  inference  is  apparent, 
for  although  they  may  enable  a  person  to  measure 
approximately  the  effect  of  an  action  so  far  as  it 
exhibits  itself  during  the  short  space  of  a  man's  life, 
there  remains  an  illimitable  region  beyond  which  they 
cannot  encompass  within  their  range.  This  short- 
coming, they  maintain,  has  to  be  mended  by  reference 
to  the  Vedas  which  contain  injunctions  and  prohibi- 
tions indicating  what  actions  should  be  performed  and 
how  they  should  be  performed.  Nay,  Purva  Mimansa 
goes  farther  and  maintains  that  these  injunctions 
and  prohibitions  form  the  only  proper  subjectmatter 
•of  the  Vedas,  so  that  statements  about  matters  of 
fact  that  are  found  therein  are  only  incidental  state- 
ments outside  their  main  scope  ;  but  then  this  view 
has  not  been  adopted  by  the  other  Systems. 

Realities  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds  :  empirical 
realities,  and  transcendental  realities.  With  regard 
to  the  former  it  is  readily  admitted  that  the  correct- 
ness of  the  Vedic  statements  may  very  well  be 
tested  by  the  application  of  other  criterions  of  truth. 
It  is  not  the  special  object  of  the  Vedas  to  inculcate 
empirical  knowledge  ;  when  statements  about 
empirical  facts  are  incidentally  made  therein,  they 
are  made  for  the  purpose  of  illustration  or  with  some 
such  object,  and  it  is  enough  if  they  are  so  far 
correct  as  to  satisfy  that  purpose  ;  if,  therefore,  they 
are  sometimes  found  to  be  wanting  in  rigorous 
precision,  that  should  not  be  regarded  as  incompatible 
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with  the  infallibility  of  the  Vedas  on  their  own  proper 
subject-matter. 

With  regard  to  transcendental  realities,  the 
Vedantists  contend  that  they  are  from  their  nature 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  laukika  sources  of  knowledge. 
The  nature  of  Brahman,  His  relation  to  the  world 
and  the  individual  souls,  these  are  matters  which 
outreach  the  resources  of  observation  and  inference, 
for  they,  being  no  better  than  human  resources  are 
limited  by  the  conditions  of  their  operation  to  the 
empirical  sphere.  The  Vedantists,  therefore,  main- 
tain that  with  regard  to  these,  revelation  furnishes  the 
primary  source  of  knowledge,  and  if  any  one  dispute 
its  authority  he  is  cast  adirft  upon  a  sea  of  specul- 
ations which  must  ultimately  end  in  agnosticism.  It 
must  not  however  be  understood  that  intuitions  and 
inferences  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  discussion 
about  transcendental  questions  ;  had  that  been 
maintained  by  the  Vedanta,  it  could  hardly  be 
regarded  as  a  System  of  Philosophy,  that  is,  as  a 
System  founded  on  reason,  and  not  merely  on  faith. 
The  real  position  of  the  Vedantists  seems  to  be,  that 
in  arriving  at  a  definite  conclusion  about  these  ques- 
tions, one  should  follow  the  guidance  of  the  Vedas, 
and  use  his  reasoning  in  their  wake  avoiding  all 
arbitray  and  haphazard  piocedure.  Reasoning  will 
then  be  found,  as  they  undertake  to  show,  to  be 
consonant  with  and  corroborative  of  the  truths  dis- 
closed by  revelation. 

In   this    view,    Sabda  or   revelation   may  well   be 
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regarded  as  a  distinct  and  independent  source  of 
knowledge  ;  a  fuller  discussion  of  this  question  is  how- 
ever reserved  for  a  different  place. 

IV.  The  Naiyayikas   consider  Upamana  to   be   an 
additional    source  of  knowledge.     It  operates  through 
the  recognition  of  similarity  as  it  enables  one  to  identify 
an   object    through  its  known  similarity  to  a   known 
object.     So  far  as  this  process  leads  to   a  correct   con- 
clusion, it  may   be    regarded   as  a   class  of  anumana, 
for  the   recognised  similarity  may  very   well   be  con- 
sidered as  the  characteristic  sign  (li;;zga)  which  invari- 
ably  indicates   the   objects  of   a    particular   class  and 
thus  validates  the  inference. 

V.  Arthapatti  is  regarded  by  some  as  an  additional 
source   of    attaining    knowledge.      It    is     a    sort    of 
indirect    process   in    which    a    certain    conclusion    is 
reached  by   showing   that    had  it    been   otherwise   it 
would   have   been   incompatible   with   certain  known 
facts.  Thus,   to   take    the    staple   example,   from   the 
fact  that  a  person  continues   stout  although   he  does 
not  take  any  food  in  daytime  you  may   infer   that   he 
takes   food   during   night,   for  were  it   otherwise,   his 
continued  stoutness  would  be   inexplicable.     Most   of 
the  Naiyayikas   attempt   to   reduce   this  process  to  a 
kind    of  anumana  although    the    great    Naiyayika   of 
Bengal,  Raghunatha    Siromoni,  was   of  opinion   that 
it   should    be   classed    apart.      I   need  not  reproduce 
the   manner  in  which   or  the  standpoint   from  which 
they  discuss  this  question,  for  it    properly    belongs  to 
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a  logical  disquisition  ;  it  seems  to  me  that  here  we  have 
not  got  a  simple  piece  of  reasoning,  but  several  pieces 
put  together. 

VI.  The  Vedantists  add  anupalabdhi  as   a  separate 
class  of  pramana.     Anupalabdhi  or  nonperception  of  a 
thing  at  a  certain   place  or  time   proves   the   nonexis- 
tence  of  that  thing  at  that  place  or  time,  provided  there 
is   no   hindrance   to    its   being    perceived,     if    it     be 
present.     To   this   it  is   objected   that  the  absence  of 
an  object   is  as    much    perceived    as    its    presence,   so 
that   what     proves     the    absence   is   not    nonpercep- 
tion but    perception.     But    it    is   replied   that    pure 
absence  cannot  be  perceived,  for  it  is  nothing  positive 
and   is   thus   incapable   of  coming  into    contact   with 
the  senses  ;  the  absence  of  an  object   is  therefore   not 
perceived,  but  inferred  from  nonperception.     It  seems 
that  this  is  really  a  case  of  anumana  in  which  the  absence 
of  the  cause  is    inferred  from  the  absence  of  the  effect. 

VII.  and  VIII.  The  Pauranikas  recognise  two  other 
sources  of  knowledge,  viz.  Sambhava  or  implication  and 
Aitihya  or  tradition.     The  first  hardly  deserves  to   be 
called  a  source  of  new  knowledge  ;    as   to   the  second, 
its  authority,  where  it  is    valid,    is   found   on  ultimate 
analysis  to  rest  on  correct  observation  and  inference. 

The  above  exposition  will  make  it  clear  that  if 
we  do  not  unnecessarily  restrain  the  scope  of  anumana 
by  giving  it  a  narrow  definition,  pratyaksha,  anumana^ 
and  Sabda  will  exhaust  all  the  ultimate  and  inde- 
pendent kinds  of  prama'nas,  the  rest  being  either 
derivative  or  reducible  to  these. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Aniaccount  of  some  of  the  chief  Philosophical 
Systems  of  India. 

The  Charvaka  System.— I  have  pointed  out  in 
the  last  Chapter  that  according  to  the  Charvakas  Pra- 
tyaksha  or  direct  perception  is  the  only  source  of 
knowledge.  The  rest  of  the  views  of  theCharvakas 
may  be  traced  out  logically  from  this  opinion.  Accord- 
ing to  them  the  body  endowed  with  consciousness  con- 
stitutes the  self.  It  is  impossible  for  them  to  maintain 
that  there  is  a  soul  apart  from  and  independently  of 
the  body,  for  no  such  thing  is  or  can  be  perceived. 
Earth,  water,  fire  (heat),  and  air,  are  the  elements 
which  being  combined  in  certain  ways  give  rise  to 
the  bodies,  and  from  this  combination  springs  cons- 
ciousness, just  as  the  intoxicating  property  of  liquor 
arises  from  the  fermentation  of  certain  objects.  Cons- 
ciousness being  thus  a  product  of  the  structural  form- 
ation, it  follows  that  it  must  be  extinguished  along 
with  the  dissolution  of  the  body.  There  is  therefore 
no  life  after  death.  Hopes  of  rewards  and  threats 
of  punishment  after  death  are  but  hollow  sounds  ; 
they  are  but  the  inventions  of  deceitful  priestcraft. 
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What  therefore  we  should  take  into  account  are  but 
pleasures  and  pains  as  they  are  undergone  in  this  life. 
In  Ethics,  therefore,  the  Charvakas  are  Hedonists  of 
the  coarsest  type.  While  you  are  alive,  enjoy  yourself 
as  best  as  you  can  ;  do  not  mind  what  are  the 
means  you  adopt,  for  when  after  death  your  frail  body 
is  reduced  to  ashes  there  is  an  end  of  everything. 
But  then  it  may  be  said  that  these  worldly  pleasures 
are  not  pure,  for  they  are  almost  always  attended 
with  or  followed  by  pain  ;  what  does  that  matter  ? 
rejoins  Charvaka.  Should  we  renounce  such  pleasures 
as  are  available,  because  forsooth  they  are  mixed  with 
pain,  in  expectation  of  unseen  pleasures  in  the  life  to 
come  which  nobody  has  seen,  and  nobody  can 
establish  by  proof  ?  You  must  take  the  world  as  it  is,. 
and  make  the  most  of  it.  Does  any  sensible  man 
throw  away  good  corn  because  of  the  husk  ?  The 
Charvakas  have  no  religion  :  they  can  have  none : 
they  are  down-right  atheists.  Materialism,  extreme 
Hedonism,  and  Atheism  are  thus  tound  blended  in  this 
curious  philosophical  doctrine. 

The  Bauddha  Philosophy. — It  is  found  subdivided 
into  four  different  schools, — Madhyamika,  Yogachara, 
Sautrantika,  and  Vaibhashika.  Though  all  these 
schools  try  to  trace  their  respective  doctrines  to  the 
teaching  of  one  master,  viz.  Buddha,  they  differ  in 
several  important  particulars  which  will  be  shortly 
noticed  as  we  pass  on.  We  will  first  mention  those 
points  about  which  they  agree  : — 

The   Buddhists   recognise  Anumana  as  a  source  of 
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true  knowledge.     The  grounds  upon  which   they  do 
so  have  been  stated  in  the  last  Chapter. 

This  world,  according  to  the  Buddhists,  is  full  of 
miseries  ;  to  ascertain  the  means  of  extinguishing 
them  was  the  aim  of  Buddha's  meditations.  To  do 
this,  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  evil.  The 
ultimate  source  of  all  our  miseries  is  to  be  found, 
the  Buddhists  maintain,  in  avidyd  or  ignorance  whence 
proceed  all  the  desires  that  send  us  after  the  ephemeral 
objects  of  the  world  forgetting  their  true  nature. 
To  eradicate  these  desires  one  should  keep  steadily 
before  his  mind  the  real  nature  of  this  world  ;  for  this 
purpose  the  Buddhists  prescribe  four  kinds  of  medita- 
tion (Bhavana)  :  one  should  always  keep  in  mind  that 
everything  that  is  is  momentary,  that  this  world  is 
full  of  miseries,  that  no  two  things  are  exactly  alike  so 
that  one  thing  cannot  serve  to  define  another,  and  lastly 
that  everything  is  empty  or  devoid  of  real  existence. 
(The  last  position  is  most  rigorously  maintained  by  the 
Madhyamikas  alone,  the  other  schools  allowing,  as  we 
shall  see,  certain  qualifications.)  When  these  meditations 
are  properly  pursued,  the  world  ceases  to  produce 
its  baneful  influence  upon  the  man,  for,  in  one 
sense,  there  is  nothing  good  or  bad,  but  thinking 
makes  it  so  ;  all  the  desires  are  thenceforward  pacified  ; 
and  at  last  the  human  soul,  free  from  avidya  which  is 
the  source  of  individual  existence  and  its  consequent 
miseries,  merges  itself  into  the  formlessness  (Sunyata) 
from  which  it  originally  sprang.  This  is  the  Nirvana, 
the  summum  bonum  of  the  Buddhistic  Philosophy. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  I  have  not  attempted  to  repro- 
duce the  details  of  the  Buddhistic  pratityasamutpdda 
or  causal  chain  showing  the  gradual  sequence  of  the 
worldly  life  and  its  miseries  from  the  ultimate  antece- 
dent avidya,  as  they  cannot  be  properly  understood 
without  such  an  amount  of  exposition  as  I  cannot 
include  within  the  range  of  this  short  sketch.  I  may 
now  try  to  give  my  readers  some  idea  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  arguments  by  which  the  Buddhistic  Philoso- 
phers seek  to  establish  the  momentariness  of  all  exist- 
ing things  : — 

A  thing  exists,  says  the  Buddhist,  in  so  far  as  it 
does  some  work  or  produces  some  result  ;  the  power 
to  produce  results  may  therefore  be  said  to  constitute 
the  reality  of  a  thing  ;  entire  passivity  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  nihility.  That  being  so,  it  follows 
that  you  cannot  ascribe  continued  existence  to  a  thing, 
unless  you  can  maintain  that  at  every  moment  of  its 
supposed  continued  existence  there  exist  inhering  in 
it,  either  actually  or  potentially,  the  powers  of  pro- 
ducing all  the  effects  which  are  manifested  by  it 
during  the  subsequent  moments  of  its  continuance, 
for,  were  it  otherwise,  the  powers  manifesting  them- 
selves at  different  moments  would  seem  to  be  severed 
from  one  another,  thus  disproving  the  continued  exis- 
tence and  operation  of  one  identical  thing,  for  it  is 
the  powers  in  action  which  constitute  the  essence  of  a 
thing.  Now,  the  existence  of  such  powers  in  actuality 
cannot  be  maintained,  for  if  they  did  so  exist,  why  did 
they  not  manifest  themselves  at  the  time  ?  Nor 
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can  it  be  said  that  they  existed  potentially,  for  the 
potential  existence  of  a  power  amounts  practically  to 
its  non-existence.  But  may  it  be  said  that  the  as- 
sertion of  the  existence  of  those  powers  may  be  made 
consistently  with  their  non-manifestation  at  the  time* 
by  assigning  this  latter  fact  to  the  absence  of  certain 
co-operating  agents?  To  this  the  Buddhists  reply  in 
the  following  way  *  :  You  say  that  the  connexion  of 
the  stationary  object  with  the  auxiliary  agents  serves 
to  enable  its  dormant  powers  to  manifest  themselves  ; 
now,  does  this  connexion  produce  any  new  modifica- 
tion in  the  stationary  object  ?  If  it  does  not,  then 
the  connexion  is  infructuous,  and  cannot  be  held  as 
determinant  of  any  new  result.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  does,  is  the  new  modification  so  produced  incorpora- 
ted in  the  old  object  or  not  ?  If  you  adopt  the  former 
alternative,  my  position  is  almost  conceded,  for,  then, 
it  is  not  a  stationary  object  that  produces  a  new  result, 
but  it  is  what  you  call  a  modified  object  that  does  so  ; 
may  we  not  say,  then,  that  here  there  has  been  a  ces- 
sation of  the  old  object  and  a  supervention  of  a 
new  one  ?  If  you  adopt  the  latter  alternative,  and 
say  that  the  modification  which  serves  to  bring  about 
the  new  result  is  something  existing  apart  from  the 
stationary  object,  and  always  severable  from  it,  then 
you  really  denude  your  stationary  object  of  all 
causal  connexion  with  the  new  result,  for  it  is  the 
separable  modification  which  determines  it  that  should 


See 
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be  designated  as  its  cause.  Then,  again,  it  often  so 
happens  that  in  spite  of  the  existence  of  the  socalled 
stationary  object  in  conjunction  with  the  auxiliary 
agents  the  new  result  does  not  come  out  at  once;  it 
takes  some  time,  therefore,  to  produce  the  modifica- 
tions in  the  stationary  object  which  determine  the 
happening  of  the  new  result.  How  then  are  we  to  ac- 
count for  this  delay  ?  Must  we  not  say,  if  we  follow 
the  old  line  of  explanation  you  brought  forward,  that 
it  so  happens  because  the  stationary  object  wants 
some  modifications  in  its  condition  to  enable  it  to  re- 
ceive those  other  modifications  which  will  give  rise  to 
the  new  result  ?  These  modifications,  again,  as  they 
do  not  come  off  at  once,  must  have  stood  in  need  of 
some  further  modifications,  and  so  on.  You  are  thus 
reduced  to  admit  a  chain  of  successive  modifications 
which  you  cannot  bring  to  a  close,  a  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  progresses  ad  inftnitum  shoved  in  between 
two  events  in  time,  which  vitiates  your  position.  On 
the  whole,  therefore,  the  Buddhists  conclude  that 
everything  that  is  is  momentary,  and  that  the  appear- 
ance of  continuity  arises  from  the  succession  of  a 
series  of  similar  momentary  objects  linked  together  by 
a  chain  of  causation. 

The  four  Buddhistic  Schools  differ  chiefly  in  their 
views  regarding  the  existence  of  the  external  world. 
The  Madhyamikas  are  nihilists  ;  they  repudiate  all 
forms  of  real  existence,  without,  making  any  distinc- 
tion between  the  external  and  the  internal  worlds. 
The  Yogachara  School,  while  denying  the  existence 
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of  anything  external  to  consciousness  (vijnana),  main- 
tain that  ideas  have  temporary  but  real  existence, 
and  that  they  do,  under  certain  circumstances,  appear 
as  if  they  were  external  things  ;  this  view  therefore 
amounts  to  a  sort  of  Subjective  Idealism.  The 
Sautrantikas  are  representationists,  that  is,  inferential 
realists  ;  they  admit  the  existence  of  the  external 
world,  but  maintain  that  it  is  not  directly  perceived 
but  inferred  from  certain  states  of  consciousness  which 
could  not  otherwise  have  arisen.  The  Vaibhashikas 
are  natural  realists,  to  adopt  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  ex- 
pression ;  they  maintain  that  the  external  objects  are 
directly  perceived,  and  that  their  existence  is  substan- 
tiated thereby.  Readers  of  English  Philosophy  may 
compare  these  views  with  those  of  (i)  Hume  (2) 
Berkeley  or  Mill,  (3)  Brown,  and  (4)  Hamilton  res- 
pectively. I  cannot  conveniently  reproduce  the  argu- 
ments which  the  followers  of  these  four  Schools  urge 
in  support  of  their  respective  positions,  but  I  venture 
to  assert  that  they  are  specimens  of  most  ingenious 
subtlety  and  deserve  a  careful  study. 

The  Samkhya  Philosophy.— The  Samkhyas  en- 
deavour to  explain  the  evolution  of  the  cosmical 
world  as  it  appears  to  us  out  of  one  initial  cause, 
(Prakriti].  The  Purushas  or  intelligent  souls  how- 
ever coexist  unaffected  by  the  mutations  necessarily 
involved  in  this  course  of  evolution.  Prakriti  and 
Purusha  are  thus  the  two  initial  principles  according 
to  the  Samkhya  System,  and  their  conjunction  gives 
rise  to  the  evolution  of  the  cosmical  world.  The 
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mutation  and  activity  involved  in  this  process  are 
of  Prakriti  alone  ;  Purusha  is  immutable  inactive  pure 
intelligence  (Chaitanya)  ;  it  may  be  regarded  as  an 
initial  factor  in  the  evolution  in  so  far  as  it  determines 
the  genesis  and  progress  of  the  evolution  by  its  very 
presence,  for  were  it  not  for  its  presence  Prakriti 
which  is  unintelligent  would  not  act  at  all,  as  it  has 
no  purpose  of  its  own.  There  is  thus  a  relation  of  inter- 
dependence between  Prakriti  and  Purusha  in  deter- 
mining the  course  of  evolution.  Action  implies  two 
things  :  purpose  and  activity;  in  the  evolutionary 
action  the  purpose  is  that  of  Purusha  who  is  intelli- 
gent, but  the  activity  belongs  to  Prakriti  alone. 
Their  interdependence  is  likened  to  that  of  a  blind 
and  a  lame  man  ;  one  cannot  see,  the  other  cannot 
walk,  but  the  two  together  by  mutual  assistance  can 
manage  to  arrive  at  the  destination. 

When  speaking  of  this  interdependence,  the  Samkh- 
yas  must  not  be  understood  to  admit  the  existence  of 
God  as  intelligently  determining  the  course  which 
Prakriti  would  take  ;  they  broadly  assert  that  the  exis- 
tence of  such  a  God  is  incapable  of  being  proved,  and 
go  further  to  maintain  that  such  a  position  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  conception  of  God  as  entertained 
by  the  advocates  of  divine  perfection,  for  agency  or 
activity  consciously  directed  towards  some  unrealised 
end  implies  mutation  as  well  as  want  or  imperfection. 
But  then  was  the  founder  of  the  Samkhya  System 
a  thoroughgoing  atheist  ?  It  is  often  assumed  that  he 
was  ;  butVijnana  Bhikshu,  the  famous  Commentator 
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of  the  Samkhya  Sutras,  maintain  that  he  was  not. 
It  is  remarkable  that  nowhere  in  his  aphorisms  *  does 
Kapila  say  that  God  does  not  exist ;  all  that  he  says  is 
that  His  existence  is  incapable  of  being  proved.  Hence 
argues  Vijnana  Bhikshu,  Kapila  was  not  at  heart  an  at- 
heist ;  what  he  intended  to  maintain  was  \\v&\. prakriti- 
purusha-viveka  or  discrimination  between  nature  and 
soul  would  result  in  the  realisation  of  the  ultimate  end 
of  existence,  i.  £.,  in  the  complete  extinction  of  all 
sorts  of  unhappiness  irrespective  of  the  existence 
of  God.  Kapila's  repudiation  is  therefore  ex- 
plained by  Vijnana-Bhikshu  in  the  light  of 
abhyupagama-vdda,  or  a  minor  concession  in  favour  of 
an  opponent  which  would  not  prejudice  the  main  ar- 
gument. A  careful  perusal  of  the  aphorisms  bear- 
ing upon  this  question,  however,  leads  me  to  think 
that  it  was  not  as  a  mere  concession  to  an  opponent's 
standpoint  that  Kapila  said  that  the  existence  of  God 
was  incapable  of  being  proved  ;  whether  he  was  an 
atheist  or  not,  he  meant  to  maintain  and  did  main- 

0  I  may  here  mention  that  there  is  an  opinion  that  Kapila 
is  not  the  author  of  the  Samkhya  Sutras  as  they  are  known 
to  us  :  He  was  the  author  of  a  short  tract  called  cMmm  which 
is  no  longer  extant,  and  it  is  said  that  the  Sutras  were  elabora- 
ted on  its  basis  by  some  subsequent  author.  If  I  recollect 
correctly,  some  modern  European  Scholar  has  attributed  the 
authorship  of  these  Sutras  to  Vijwana  Blnkshu.  Whatever  truth 
there  may  be  in  the  view  that  the  Sutras  were  not  composed 
by  Kapila,  which,  by  the  way,  it  is  very  difficult  for  us  to 
ascertain,  there  is  none  whatsoever  in  the  assertion  that  they 
are  the  work  of  Vijwana  Bhikshu ;  it  is  a  pure  surmise,  contra- 
dicted by  the  latter's  own  assertion  that  Kapila  himself  was 
their  author;  moreover,  had  he  been  their  author,  he  would  not 
have  proceeded  to  argue  that  Kapila  was  a  theist  on  the  basis 
of  the  wording  of  the  aphorism  '  $7p;Tf%lf '.'  which  ex  hypo- 
thesi  had  been  composed  by  himself. 
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tain  that  neither  pratyaksha  nor  anumana  could  estab- 
lish the  being  of  God.  It  is  however  true  that 
he  did  not  endeavour  to  show  definitely  that  reve- 
lation was  equally  silent  upon  this  point;  and  this  along 
with  the  fact  that  he  did  not,  in  so  many  words,  deny 
the  existence  of  God  might  lead  one  to  suspect  that 
notwithstanding  his  unqualified  denial  of  proof  in  the 
aphorism  u  tTttfef  :",  he  did  really  believe  in  the  ex- 
istence of  God  on  the  authority  of  Scripture.  But 
this  position  seems  to  be  too  shaky  to  be  unhesita- 
tingly relied  on,  for  it  may  well  be  asked,  that  if  such 
were  Kapila's  real  opinion  why  did  he  not  avow  it  ? 
To  this  question  an  answer  has  indeed  been  returned, 
and  it  is  this  :  in  all  probability  Kapila  thought  that 
the  open  admission  of  God  as  a  Being  endowed  with 
supreme  power  and  unmixed  happiness  might  dazzle 
and  delude  a  man  to  think  that  his  endeavours  should 
be  directed  after  the  attainment  of  power  and  happi- 
ness, and  thus  make  him  forgetful  of  the  real  sum- 
mum  bonum  and  the  only  means  whereby  it  can  be 
realised  ;  he  therefore  refrained  from  making  the 
avowal,  and  as  his  principal  doctrines  do  not  turn  upon 
it,  he  did  not  feel  any  embarrassment  in  developing  his 
System.  All  these  however,  are  mere  surmises,  and  it 
is  perhaps  safer  not  to  base  any  final  judgment  thereon.* 


0  Mark  however  the  aphorism 
Does  it  not  seem  likely  that  Kapila  drew  a  distinction  between 
sr^f  and  i^gr,  an(*  recognised  the  former  while  denying  the 
existence  of  the  latter?  If  so,  then  he  was  not  n  thoroughgoing 
atheist  for  he  denied  the  existence  of  God  only  in  a  particu- 
lar sense. 
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To  revert  to  our  main  discussion  :  I  have  already 
pointed  out  that  the  purpose  of  evolution  can  have 
reference  to  Purushas  or  souls  alone,  but  it  is  Prakriti 
that  actively  works  it  out.  In  this  view  a  difficulty 
very  naturally  suggests  itself :  how  can  Prakriti 
blindly  work  out  purposes  which  are  not  its  own,  and 
why  should  it  do  so  ?  To  this  enquiry,  the  only 
answer  is  that  it  does  ;  the  interrelation  between 
Prakriti  and  Purusha  is  an  ultimate  fact,  and  incapable 
of  further  explanation. 

I  will  now  briefly  indicate  the  course  of  evolution 
according  to  the  Samkhya  Philosophy. 

Prakriti  consists  of  three  factors  which  are  termed 
gunas  because  they  are  the  causes  of  the  bondage  of 
men  ;  it  must  not  be  understood  that  they  are  so  many 
qualities  of  Prakriti  for  they  together  constitute  Pra- 
kriti itself.  The  gunas  are  called  sattwa,  rajas,,  and 
tamas^  and  they  may  be  regarded  as  so  many  forces 
having  different  characteristics.  The  characteristic  of 
sattwa  is  selfmaintenance,  that  of  rajas  is  activity  and 
hence  opposition,  and  that  of  tamas  is  inanity  and 
regulation  ;  the  first  determines  happiness,  the  second 
pain,  and  the  third  ignorance.  When  the  three 
gunas  are  in  equilibrium,  we  get  Prakriti  in  its  un- 
evolved  primordial  condition  (  ^53^1^1 ) ;  when  this 
equilibrium  is  broken,  Prakriti  marches  on  in  its 
Course  of  evolution.  In  this  course  we  may  primarily 
mark  out  two  stages  ;  first,  an  intermediate  stage 
where  the  evolved  effects  are  themselves  determinant 
of  further  evolution  (prakriti-vikriti),  and  second,  the 
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final  stage  where  they  are  not  so  (vikriti).  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  the  totality  of  existence  may  be 
divided  into  four  classes :  Prakriti  (the  initial  cause), 
Prakriti-vikriti  ( intermediate  caused  causes  ),  Vikriti 
(  lowest  effects ),  and  Anubhaya  (i.  e.,  immutable 
Purusha  or  soul  who  is  neither  a  cause  nor  an  effect). 

The  intermediate  causes  are  seven  in  number. 
The  first  step  in  the  evolution  of  prakriti  gives  rise  to 
Mahan  (the  principle  of  understanding)  ;  from  Mahan 
proceeds  Ahamkara  (the  principle  of  selfassertion);  and 
from  Ahaihkara  with  a  preponderance  of  tamas  or 
inanity  proceeds  pancha-tanmatras,  i.  e.,  the  five 
subtle  forms  of  sensible  matter  in  correspondence 
with  the  five  senses  of  intuition. 

The  vikritis  are  sixteen  ;  the  eleven  Indriyas  or 
organs  consisting  of  mind,  the  five  sensory  organs* 
and  the  five  motor  organs;  and  the  five  Mahabhutas 
or  great  elements  viz,  earth,  water,  fire,  air,  and  akasa 
or  ether.  The  former  eleven  proceed  from  ahamkara 
with  a  preponderance  of  sattwa,  and  the  latter  five 
from  the  pancha-tanmatras. 

Altogether  therefore  we  get  24,  or  rather  (includ- 
ing purusha)  25  tattwas  or  cardinal  principles  accord- 
ing to  the  Samkhya  Philosophy. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  next  important  topic  of 
the  Scamkhya  Philosophy,  viz.  its  doctrine  of  bondage 
and  salvation.  Life  in  this  world  is  pervaded  by 
different  sorts  of  miseries ;  there  can  be  no  question 
that  there  is  a  preponderance  of  pain  over  pleasure  ; 
these  miseries  mav,  of  course,  be  to  a  certain  extent 
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alleviated  by  the    adoption  of  secular  remedies    suited 
to  meet  individual  cases,  but   they  are   only  limitedly 
efficacious  for    they  cannot  produce    any   permanent 
result,  as  they   do   not  go  to  the   root    of  the  real 
disease.     Complete  extinction  of  all  sorts  of  unhappi- 
ness  constitutes  the  summum  bonum  of  the  Samkhyas; 
the  question  is  how  to  attain  this  end.     To  solve  this 
question    it    is   necessary    to   ascertain    the    ultimate 
root  of  all  the  miseries,  for    if  you    want    to  eradicate 
these  you  must  strike  at  that    place.     The    Samkhyas 
maintain  that  non-discrimination  (aviveka)  of  prakriti 
and  purusha,  and   consequent  reflection    of  the  muta- 
tions of  buddhi  or    understanding  into  the  self  which 
is  in  itself  immutable,  and  therefore  free  from   afflic- 
tions,  are    the   ultimate    causes    of  all   our  miseries  ; 
coming  in  contact  with  different    objects    understand- 
ing undergoes  various  transmutations;    so  long  as  the 
purusha   continues  forgetful     of   his    own  nature  he 
thinks  those  transmutations   as  his  own,  and  is  conse- 
quently affected  thereby.     To  get  rid  of  this  evil,  one 
has  to  ponder   upon  the  nature  of  the  self   as    distin- 
guished from  prakriti  with    its   effects  and  functions, 
and    thus    eliminate  their    erroneous     identification. 
The  wise  man  who  has  succeeded   in  doing   this   be- 
comes  imperturbable  ;    the  conceit  of  agency  loses  its 
hold  upon  him  ;    prakriti  ceases   to  produce    his  frui- 
tion owing  to  the  extinction  of  its  auxiliary,  the  igno- 
rance ;    and   at  last  when   the  moving   force   of  the 
present  life  works  itself  out,  there  is  no  rebirth,  and  no 
recurrence  of   the   miseries  which  are  so  abundant  in 
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this  world.  Thus  freed  from  extrinsic  bondage  the 
purusha  abides  in  his  own  nature  ;  words  cannot 
fitly  describe  this  state,  it  transcends  the  narrow 
limits  of  thought.  A  pure  intellect  (chid)  having  no- 
antithetic  object,  without  mutation,  without  begin- 
ning, without  end,  a  something  that  is  not  invested 
with  any  definite  form,  and  yet  is  not  absolutely  void  ; 
such  is  the  thing  that  subsists,  and  subsists  eternally. 

I  may  add  that  the  Samkhyas  recognise  the 
plurality  of  purushas  on  the  ground  that  if  it  were 
otherwise  the  salvation  of  one  would  entail  the  total 
extinction  of  all  bondage,  and  consequent  dissolution 
of  the  universe,  for  when  all  purushas  are  free,  the 
purpose  of  the  universe  is  at  an  end  ;  but  this  is  not 
what  takes  place,  for  freedom  can  only  be  attained  by 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  in  each  individual  case. 

The  Patanjala  System. — In  enumerating  the  tat- 
twas  or  fundamental  principles,  and  describing  their 
evolution,  the  Patanjala  System  closely  follows  the 
Samkhya  ;  the  only  difference  is  that  the  Patanjala 
distinctly  recognises  the  existence  of  God  which  the 
Samkhya  does  not.  *  God  is  a  purusha  untouched 
by  pain,  action,  mutation  and  desire  ;  in  Him  has 
knowledge  found  its  perfection  ;  He  is  the  allpower- 
ful  efficient  cause  of  this  universe,  and  the  ultimate  in- 
structor of  the  wise.  Complete  extinction  of  unhappi- 
ness  constitutes  the  sumrnum  bonum,  and  is  attain - 

0      Hence    this    System    is   sometimes   culled   the   'Servant 
HiCihkhya'  System. 
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able  by  the  constant  pursuit  of  true  knowledge  and 
meditation  on  God.  The  principal  topic  of  the 
Patanjala  System  is  Yoga  whence  the  system  is  called 
the  Yoga  System.  By  Yoga  is  meant  the  regulation 
of  mind  with  the  object  of  controlling  its  functions. 
The  system  lays  down  the  ways  and  means  of  Yoga, 
describes  its  constituent  elements  and  different  stages, 
and  pictures  its  ultimate  consummation  in  Samadhi 
or  meditative  self-absorption  which  when  realised 
gives  rise  to  pure  subjective  bliss.  The  tenets  of 
the  Patanjala  System  are  more  practical  than  theoreti- 
cal, and  can  seldom  be  tested  by  pure  reflection  unaid- 
ed by  practice. 

The  Mimansa  System.— The  Purva  Mimansa  of 
Jaimini  deals  principally  with  the  rules  of  inter- 
pretation of  the  ritualistic  portion  of  the  Vedas. 
Injunctions  and  prohibitions  with  reference  to 
action  constitute,  according  to  Jaimini,  the  proper 
subjectmatter  of  the  Vedas,  so  that  if  there  be  anything 
in  them  not  ancillary  to  that  main  purpose  it  may 
be  considered  as  unprofitable  and  unauthoritative. 
Extinction  of  all  empirical  relations  is  the  summum 
bonum  according  to  the  Mimansakas,  and  it  is 
attainable  by  the  constant  performance  of  actions  or- 
dained by  the  Vedas.  Salvation,  however,  does  not 
involve  the  extinction  of  mind,  for  the  soul  enters 
into  a  blissful  state  in  conjunction  with  it.  The  souls 
are  many,  and  they  reap  the  fruits  of  their  actions  ; 
actions  bear  their  own  fruits  without  any  external 
divine  intervention  ;  the  stream  of  interrelations 
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between  actions  and  their  results  is  without  a  com- 
mencement like  the  interrelations  between  seeds  and 
sprouts.  The  Mimafisakas  do  not  admit  the  existence 
of  gods  invested  with  various  forms  ;  mantras  or 
mystic  words,  they  say,  constitute,  so  to  say,  the 
bodies  of  gods,  for  through  these  they  manifest  their 
actions.  They  further  maintain  that  the  existence  of  a 
creator  of  the  universe  determining  the  results  of 
human  actions  can  not  be  established  by  any  of  the 
known  modes  of  proof;  actions  themselves  are  com- 
petent to  produce  their  own  results,  and  thus  explain 
the  varied  fortunes  of  men.  It  is,  however,  main- 
tained by  some  that  the  prominence  attached  by 
Jaimini  to  the  performance  of  action  is  intended  to 
suit  the  requirements  of  worldly  people  who  are  not 
competent  to  pursue  the  quest  after  higher  know- 
ledge ;  for  the  performance  of  right  actions  wipes 
away  the  perplexities  and  impurities  of  mind,  and  thus 
facilitates  the  pursuit  of  truth,  and  prepares  the  mind 
for  the  reception  of  the  highest  knowledge  as 
inculcated  by  the  Vedanta.  This  view  is  advocated 
by  Madhavacharyya  in  his  Samkara-vijaya.  With 
reference  to  Jaiminfs  apparent  repudiation  of  God, 
Madhavacharyya  maintains  that  it  was  not  Jaimini's 
intention  to  deny  the  existence  of  God,  but  merely 
to  prove  that  the  nonscriptural  arguments  advanced 
by  the  Vaiseshikas  to  establish  His  existence  are  in 
themselves  insufficient  or  inconclusive.  Ramarmja 
Swami  also  holds  that  the  Purva  Mimahsa  of  Jaimini 
and  the  Uttar  Mimahsa  of  Vya"sa  are  not  separate 
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Systems,  but  that  the  t\vo  together  constitute  one 
entire  System,  the  former  forming  a  prelude  to  the 
latter.  The  traditional  story  that  Jaimini  was  a  pupil 
of  Vyasa  also  lends  colour  to  this  view. 

The  Vaiseshika  System  of  Kanada.— The 
Vaiseshikas  maintain  in  opposition  to  the  Vedantists^ 
that  Divine  Reason  can  not  constitute  the  material 
cause  of  the  universe  on  the  principle  that  properties 
inherent  in  the  material  cause  must  be  found  in  the 
effect,  just  as  white  threads  can  only  make  white 
clothes.  If  Divine  Reason  had  been  the  material 
cause  of  the  material  universe,  intelligence  would 
have  been  one  of  its  inherent  properties  ;  insentient 
atoms  must  therefore  be  admitted  as  constituting  the 
ultimate  materials  out  of  which  this  cosmical  universe 
has  taken  its  shape;  these  are  the  indivisible  smallest 
particles  of  matter,  and  are  of  four  different  kinds 
corresponding  to  the  four  kinds  of  elements  viz., 
earth,  water,  fire,  and  air.  Akasa,  although  it  is  one 
of  the  elements,  has  no  atoms  corresponding  to  it, 
for  it  is  nitya  or  eternal,  and  has  not  arisen  out  of 
a  conglomeration  of  molecules.  The  cosmical  uni- 
verse has  arisen  from  the  conjunction  of  the  atoms, 
and  their  disjunction  will  lead  to  its  dissolution. 
At  the  commencement  of  creation  there  takes 
place,  owing  to  the  operation  of  a  mysterious  agency 
(adrishta),  a  commotion  in  the  aerial  atoms  ;  this 
process  joins  one  atom  to  another,  and  thus  generates 
air  first  in  a  molecular  and  then  gradually  in  a  massive 
form.  The  growth  of  the  other  elements  is  also 
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explained  in  a  similar  way  as  a  result  of  the  con- 
glomeration of  atoms.  Atoms  are  therefore  regarded 
as  eternal,  although  they  do  not  always  exist  in  a 
cosmical  from.  This  portion  of  the  Vaiseshika  theory 
is  thus  akin  to  the  Atomism  of  Democritus. 

Atm£  or  soul  is  eternal  and  pervading  ;  its  ex- 
istence is  inferrible  form  the  existence  of  feelings, 
desires,  etc,  which  are  directly  perceived  by  us. 
The  VaiSeshikas  recognise  the  multiplicity  of  souls 
on  the  ground  that  the  variety  of  conditions  and 
circumstances  characterising  different  individual* 
would  be  incompatible  with  its  denial.  Chaitanya  or 
cognitive  intelligence  is  not  a  constituent  of  the  soul, 
but  is  one  of  its  attributes.  Salvation  consists  in 
the  severance  of  the  soul  from  its  connexion  with 
attributes;  on  its  attainment  the  soul  subsists  like 
the  ethereal  space  (  akasa  )  free  from  all  mutations 
pleasurable  or  painful.  The  attainment  of  salvation 
depends  on  the  acquisition  of  true  knowledge  with 
regard  to  the  six  ( or  seven  )  orders  of  nameable  things 
(padarthas),  which  is  necessary  for  contemplative 
selfknowledge.  This  acquisition  is,  on  its  turn, 
farthered  by  the  performance  of  right  actions  in  a 
right  spirit,  so  that  Ethics  and  Metaphysics  are 
ultimately  connected  with  each  other. 

The  Nyaya  System  of  Gautama.— The  doctrines 
of   the  Naiyayikas    are    in    many    respects    similar  to- 
those  of  the  Vaiseshikas.     They   try  to    establish  the 
existence  of  God  as  an  inference    from   the    existence 
of   the  world,  for    the    existence  of    a  thing   having  a 
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definite  shape  and  consisting  of  different  parts 
necessarily  implies  the  existence  of  a  maker. 
Apart  from  this  cosmological  argument,  they  also 
make  use  of  what  may  be  called  the  ethical  argument, 
and  maintain  that  it  is  necessary  to  admit  the  existence 
of  God  to  explain  the  requital  of  desert,  for  a  past 
:action  cannot  be  requited  in  future  without  the 
intervention  of  an  intelligent  regulator.  Creation 
is  an  act  of  divine  grace  ;  the  existence  of  misery 
in  this  world  does  not  conflict  with  the  mercifulness 
•of  God,  for  it  is  but  the  result  of  human  action. 
Salvation  consists  in  the  complete  extinction  of 
misery,  and  is  attainable,  through  the  grace  of  God, 
by  the  acquisition  of  perfect  self-knowledge,  for  it 
is  ignorance  of  the  real  nature  of  the  self  which  is  the 
ultimate  source  of  all  desires  and  aversions,  and 
through  them  of  miseries.  When  self-knowledge 
dissipates  ignorance,  desires,  aversions,  and  consequent 
hankerings  after  action  gradually  disappear,  and  the 
course  of  metempsychosis  comes  to  an  end  ;  the  wise 
man,  therefore,  becomes  free  from  all  sorts  of  miseries 
incidental  to  worldly  life,  or,  in  other  words,  attains 
salvation.*  After  thus  characterising  the  nature  of 
salvation,  and  the  means  of  its  acquisition,  the 
Naiyayikas  proceed  to  deal  with  sixteen  different 
categories  or  topics  of  discussion,  consisting  of  the 


0  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the 
Xaiyayikas'  view  as  regards  the  character  of  the  self  in  a 
state  of  salvation,  which  will  be  discussed  when  I  come  to  deal 
•with  the  Vedantic  theory  of  summum  bonum. 
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sources  of  knowledge,  the  objects  of  knowledge, 
and  so  forth,  for  they  maintain  that  the  acquisition 
of  self-knowledge  depends  upon  the  knowledge  of 
these  topics. 

The  Naiyayikas  also  maintain  the  multiplicity  of 
souls.  Chaitanya  or  cognitive  intelligence  is  one  of  the 
attributes  of  soul  ;  it  arises  from  the  interconnection  of 
the  soul  (atma)  and  mind  (manas)  ;  and  when  this 
connexion  is  in  temporary  abeyance  during  the  state 
•of  sound  sleep,  chaitanya  also,  for  the  moment,  ceases 
to  subsist. 

The  Bhatta-Doctrine— According  to  the  Bhattas, 
a  School  of  the  Mimansakas,  intelligence  and  un- 
intelligence  both  blended  together  go  to  constitute 
the  nature  of  the  self,  for  in  a  state  of  deep  sleep, 
when  the  self  is  denuded  of  all  extraneous  influence,  in- 
telligence and  unintelligence  are  found  to  coexist. 
This  position,as  it  stands,  is  scarcely  intelligible  ;  it 
may  however  be  regarded  as  an  epigrammatical  way  of 
saying  that  a  sort  of  subjective  consciousness  may  exist 
without  the  accompaniment  of  objective  discrimina- 
tion, and  that  this  is  what  characterises  the  self  in  a 
state  of  deep  sleep  when  it  is  divested  of  adventitious 
attributes.  The  Bhattas  do  not  admit  the  existence 
of  God,  as  the  creator  of  the  universe  ;  for  they  say, 
that  the  existence  of  a  creator  would  involve  the 
existence  of  some  purpose  in  the  creator  inducing  Him 
to  action,  and  a  purpose  implies  some  want  and  thus 
evidences  an  element  of  imperfection.  The  highest 
good  consists  in  a  constant  flow  of  superlative  happiness; 
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it  can  only  be  attained  by  the  performance  of  actions 
(including  the  ceremonies)  enjoined  in  the  Vedas. 
The  life  of  a  householder  (grihastha)  is  therefore  best 
suited  to  this  course,  and  asceticism  is  reprehensible 
except  for  those  who  are  incapable  of  performing  the 
duties  of  a  householder. 

The  Saiva  and  Pasupata  Doctrines— God  is  the 
efficient  cause  of  the  universe  ;  this  causality  is  not 
contingent  upon  the  coexistence  of  vestiges  of  action 
in  individual  souls  for  its  operation.  God  and  the 
Jivas  ( individual  souls )  are  essentially  different  from 
one  another  ;  there  is  such  a  contrast  between  them 
that  if  the  former  be  compared  to  light,  the  latter 
may  almost  be  likened  to  darkness.  God  is  omniscient 
and  all-powerful,  the  Jivas  are  ignorant  and  weak.  Out 
of  mercy  God  has  imparted  instructions  about  yoga  or 
meditative  communion,  which  when  pursued  results 
in  acquisition  of  power  and  extinction  of  pain. 

I  refrain  from  giving  in  this  Chapter  an  account  of 
the  Visishtadwaitavada  of  Ramanuja  and  Purnaprajna 
System  of  Anandatirtha,  as  I  think  they  will  find  a 
more  appropriate  place  in  a  subsequent  Chapter. 

Before  I  conclude  this  Chapter  it  will  not  be  out 
of  place  to  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  a  Hindu  mind  tries  to  reconcile  the 
several  Systems,  which,  as  we  have  seen  above,  are  in 
some  respects  antagonistic  to  one  another,  and  thus 
justify  their  separate  existence.  The  name  of  Vijnana 
Bhikshu,  the  celebrated  commentator  of  the  Samkhya 
Sutras  is  often  mentioned  in  connexion  with  such  an 
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attempt,  but  he  is  by  no  means  the  originator  of  the 
method  of  reconciliation  he  adopted.  A  Hindu  mind 
is  essentially  tolerant  and  synthetic  ;  it  tries  to  grasp 
the  practical  utility  of  varying  doctrines,  and  in  so  far 
.as  they  are  efficacious  it  assigns  to  them  a  relative 
validity.  The  same  instruction  is  not  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  all  persons  ;  difference  of  tendencies 
and  capacities  in  the  pupil  must  be  met  by  a  corres- 
ponding difference  in  the  modes  of  training  as  well  as 
in  the  instructions  imparted  in  order  that  they  may  be 
fruitful,  and  a  view  which  is  strictly  speaking  only 
approximately  correct  must  often  be  represented  as 
true  if  the  exigencies  of  a  profitable  instruction  so 
require.  The  highest  good,  whatever  it  may  be,  is 
not  attainable  at  a  step  ;  one  must  ascend  higher  and 
higher  through  successive  stages  to  reach  it,  so  that 
instruction  suited  to  one  on  a  higher  level  of  spiritual 
life  is  not  adapted  to  another  occupying  a  lower  plane. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  that  you  should  pause  to  ascer- 
tain whether  your  pupil  has  obtained  a  secure  position 
where  he  is,  before  you  should  try  to  give  him  a 
further  lift,  for  by  too  much  of  haste  you  may  tumble 
him  down. 

This  method  of  cautious  and  gradual  instruction  is 
•explained  by  Hindu  writers  by  likening  it  to  the 
method  by  which  a  teacher  would  train  his  pupil's 
eye  to  fix  a  small  indistinct  star,  and  is  called  Arundhati- 
darsana-nyaya.  Arundhati  is  a  small  indistinct  star, 
but  close  to  it  there  is  a  bigger  star  which  can  be 
more  easily  fixed  ;  the  teacher  who  wishes  to  train  his 
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young  pupil  to  find  the  star  may  at  tirst  point  out  the 
bigger  star  as  Arundhati  ;  and  when  the  pupil  has 
been  able  to  fasten  his  gaze  upon  it,  the  next  step 
would  be  to  correct  his  mistake,  and  show  the  smaller 
star  by  its  side  which  will  then  be  easily  identifiable. 

It  therefore  follows  that  before  you  venture  to 
stigmatise  a  System  as  false,  the  real  purpose  of  the 
System  should  be  attended  to,  and  it  is  enough  if  the 
statements  made  in  it  are  sufficiently  precise  to  meet 
that  purpose.  The  Hindu  Philosophers  never  forgot 
their  duties  as  teachers,  and  they  knew  it  perfectly 
well  that  one  single  cap  cannot  fit  every  one's  head;  the 
highest  Philosophy  is  not  that  which  refutes  other 
Systems,  but  that  which  maintains  and  transcends 
them  at  the  same  time.  How  far  the  Vedanta  fulfils 
this  condition  is  to  be  seen  later  on. 


BOOK  I. 
THK  TOPICS  OK  THK'VKDAXTA. 

The  topics  ( anubandha  )  of  the  Vedanta  System, 
us  enumerated  by  the  Acharyas,  are  four  in  number:— 

(1)  who  is  a  fit  person  to  be  initiated  into  the    System  ; 

(2)  what    is   the  subject-matter  of  the  System  ;  (3)  the 
relation  (/.  e.  fitness)  of  the  sources  of  instruction  to  the 
subject-matter  to  be  taught  ;   and  (4.)    the    purpose    of 
instruction.     I   think   it    will  be  convenient  to  make  a 
few  observations  on  each  of  these  topics  at  this  place. 

I.  Who  are  fit  for  instruction  ? — I  have  already 
pointed  out  that  it  does  not  follow  that  because  a 
doctrine  is  true,  every  one  should  be  instructed  in  it. 
On  the  other  hand  the  doctrine  of  the  Vedantists 
that  there  is  nothing  but  Brahman,  may,  if  wrongly 
understood,  be  productive  of  injurious  consequences, 
for  it  may  be  regarded  as  subversive  of  all  distinctions 
between  higher  and  lower,  and  thus  create  confusion  of 
ideas  and  perplexisties  in  conduct.  At  the  very  thres- 
hold, therefore,  there  arises  the  question,  who  are  fit  for 
appreciating  the  Vedanta  doctrine,  and  realising  the 
the  Vedantic  ideal.  The  very  first  aphorism  of  the 
Vedanta,  Sutras*  deals  with  this  question,  and.it  is 
there  pointed  out  by  the  commentators  that  there  are 
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four  requisites  which  must  be  possessed  by  one  in 
order  that  he  may  become  properly  qualified  for  divine 
enquiries  ;  they  are  these: — (i)  discriminative  know- 
ledge of  eternal  and  accidental  existence  ;  (2)  freedom 
from  desire  for  worldly  pleasures ;  (3)  preparatory 
virtues,  such  as  control  over  mind  and  sense-organs,  re- 
nunciation of  distractive  pursuits,  patience,  earnestness, 
and  perseverence,  and  (4)  longing  after  salvation.  Only 
a  person  endowed  with  these  qualifications  may  fully 
comprehend  the  truths  inculcated  by  the  Vedanta, 
if  he  studies  it  from  a  properly  qualified  teacher, 
follows  the  discussion,  and  meditates  upon  it.  The 
acquisition  of  these  qualifications,  again,  depends  in 
their  turn  upon  an  antecedent  moral  training,  i.  e.  upon 
observance  of  enjoined  and  avoidance  of  prohibited 
actions,  which  result  in  the  purity  of  the  mind. 

I  have  stated  above  the  affirmative  conditions  of 
requisite  training  ;  I  may  also  add  a  few  words  about 
"the  impediments  to  the  acquisition  of  true  knowledge. 
In  the  first  place,  vestiges  of  past  inclinations  often  cling 
to  the  mind,  and  retard  the  pursuit  and  attainment 
of  knowledge.  Apart  from  these  there  are  four  other 
impediments  which  may  be  specifically  mentioned  : 
they  are  : — (i)  dulness  of  intellect,  (2)  excessive  attach- 
ment to  secular  objects,  (3)  irreverant  overscepticism, 
and  (4)  perverse  dogmatism.  It  is  due  to  these  that 
many  persons  do  not  feel  any  inclination  to  pursue 
spiritual  enquiries,  and  many  fail  to  get  at  the  truth 
even  after  diligent  study.  These  are  to  be  overcome 
by  the  practice  of  moral  virtues,  and  constant  medi- 
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tation.  Those  who  are  at  the  moment  unable  to- 
comprehend  the  lofty  doctrine  of  the  Vedanta,  and 
realise  its  ideal,  should  practise  devotional  meditation, 
for,  of  all  actions,  it  is  the  one  which  is  most  keenly 
connected  with  spiritual  knowledge. 

Devotional  meditation,  again,  is  of  two  kinds:  — 
(i)  meditation  on  the  attributes  of  God  contemplated 
as  a  personal  being  (  Saguna-Brahmopasana),  and  (2) 
meditation  on  God  as  the  impersonal  absolute  spirit 
(  nirguna-Brahmopasana  V,  The  Vedantists  assign  a 
superior  position  to  the  latter,  because  they  consider 
it  to  be  more  closely  and  directly  connected  with  the 
ultimate  end,  viz,  the  attainment  of  true  knowledge. 

It  will  appear  from  the  above  that  while  the 
Vedanta  attaches  great  importance  to  the  attainment 
of  rational  knowledge,  it  leaves  room  for  action  and 
devotion  as  well.  In  a  certain  stage  of  spiritual  exis- 
tence, the  performance  of  duty  must  constitute  the 
highest  proximate  end  ;  in  another,  love  and  devotion 
occupy  the  chief  place  ;  while  the  person-  who.  has 
passed  through  these  stages  becomes  fit  for  receiving 
the  highest  spiritual  knowledge  which  alone,  according 
to  the  Vedanta,  leads  directly  to  salvation.  In  this 
way  the  Vedanta  doctrine  unifies  and  reconciles 
several  doctrines  by  combining  them  in  one  harmonious 
whole  ;  Ethics  and  Religion  of  Love  thus  become  two 
moments  in  the  complete  evolution  of  Spiritual  Re- 
ligion. 

II.  What  is  the  subject-matter  of  the  Vedanta  ? — 
The  foundation  of  the  Vedanta  System  is  laid  on  the 
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Vedic  saying  '?m*rf%'  '  That  art  thou'.  The  aim  of  the 
Vedanta  is  to  establish  the  essential  nondifference  of  the 
Individual  Soul(Jiva)from  the  Supreme  Spirit  (Brahman.) 
To  do  this,  the  Vedantists  discriminate  between  an 
empirical  and  a  transcendental  standpoint,  and  con- 
tend that  although  from  the  former  standpoint  the 
Individual  Souls  appear  to  be  finite  and  limited  in 
every  possible  relation,  yet  from  the  latter  they  are  no 
other  than  the  Supreme  Spirit  appearing  under  the 
conditions  of  space  and  time,  so  that  when  you  eli* 
minate  those  conditions  as  nonessential,  you  are 
.brought  face  to  face  with  the  ultimate  unity,  the  indi- 
visible infinitude  of  reality,  reason,  and  bliss. 

The  primary  evidence  as  to  the  existence  and 
nature  of  Brahman  is  furnished  by  the  Vedas.  The 
function  of  human  reason,  in  this  regard,  is  to  follow 
.up  the  trail,  i.  e.  develop  the  Scriptural  truth,  and 
show  its  connexion  and  consonance  with  its  independ- 
ent conclusions.  Reason  and  revelation  thus  justify, 
supplement,  and  support  each  other.  The  existence 
•of  soul,  on  the  other  hand,  is  evidenced  by  self-intuition 
(ahampratyaya  or  dtmdnubhava).  It  is  as  absurd, 
.says  the  Author  of  Panchadasi,  for  a  person  to  deny 
the  existence  of  the  self,  as  to  declare  with  his  own 
tongue  that  he  has  no  tongue,  for  the  very  act  of 
denial  contradicts  the  denial  ;  the  existence  of  self  is 
thus  beyond  all  dispute,  and  if  a  person  dispute  that, 
no  one  can  controvert  him,  for  the  foundation,  of  all 
sane  reasoning  is  thereby  taken  away.  In  one  sense, 
therefore,  it  may  be  said  that  self-intuition  proves  the 
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self  ;  from  another  standpoint  it  has  been  declared  to  be 
beyond  all  proof,  (i)  for  by  what  instrument  can  you 
know  the  knower  ?  (2)  As  Samkaracharya  puts  it,  in 
order  that  a  thing  may  be  proved  there  must  be  some 
one  to  receive  the  proof  :  If  you  have  to  prove  the  self 
who  is  to  receive  the  proof  ?  Whoever  receives  it  is 
the  self.  The  existence  ot  self  being,  thus,  the  con^ 
stant  condition  of  every  form  of  knowledge  proves  itself, 
for  were  it  not  so,  the  demand  for  proof  would  want 
one  of  the  indispensable  conditions  of  its  possibility, 
or  a  regressus  ad  infinitum  would  be  the  consequence. 
Having  thus  established  the  existence  of  Brahman 
and  Atman  (or  the  self),  the  Vedanta  next  proceeds  to 
consider  the  relation  between  the  two,  and  this  con- 
stitutes the  main  subjectmatter  of  the  System.  The 
point  is  dubious,  and  therefore  worthy  of  enquiry.  On 
the  one  hand  there  are  passages  in  the  Vedas  declaring 
that  Brahman  is  the  sole  reality  and  that  the  individual 
soul  is  not  in  its  essence  an  entity  separate  from  it  ; 
on  the  other  hand  our  normal  ideas  apparently  militate 
against  the  acceptance  of  such  a  view.  To  solve  the 
problem  by  showing  the  error  of  the  ordinary  notions 
and  explaining  the  real  import  of  the  denial  of  diff- 
erence between  the  individual  soul  and  the  Supreme 
Spirit  is  one  of  the  principal  aims  of  the  Vedanta 
Philosophy.* 


(l)     x^HHS  'fpfH  I   (2) 

0  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  account  of  the 
subjectmatter  of  the  Vedanta  is  not  intended  to  he  exhaustive; 
it  only  refers  to  what  is  considered  to  he  the  moat 
important  point  of  the  Vedanta  Philosophy. 
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III.  The  third  topic  of  the  Vedanta  is  the  relation 
(j.  e.  fitness)  of  the  sources  of  instruction  to  the  sub- 
jectmatter  to  be  taught.  I  hate  "stated  above  what 
is. the  main  point  of  enquiry  with  the  Vedantists  ;  but*, 
then,  is  the  enquiry  likely  to  :  lead  to  any  satisfactory 
conclusion  ?  Is  the  doubt  capable  of  being  resolved  ? 
Unless  we  can  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative 
it  is  clear  that  we  cannot  escape  agnosticism  or  scep- 
ticism. The  question,  therefore,  reduces  itself  to  this  : 
can  we  point  out  sources  of  knowledge  capable 
of  furnishing  a  satisfactory  and  reliable  solution  of  the 
enquiry?  The  Vedantists  maintain  that  :whatever 
may  be  said  as  to  the  frailty  and  fallibility  of  dry  hu^ 
man  understanding  unassisted  by  revelation  in  grapp- 
ling' with  transcendental  questions  that  are  strictly 
speaking  not  directly  within  its  sphere,  the  same  remark 
cannot  be  made  about  the  conclusions  of  reason  supported 
by  the  authority  of  the  Vedas.  The  old  Vedantists  unani- 
mously recognised  the  infallibility  of  the  Vedas  ;  they 
contained,  in  their  opinion,  the  revelation  of  divine 
knowledge  through  the  utterances  of  sages,  who,  for 
the  time,  were  the  vehicles,  so  to  say,  of  lofty  truths 
which  are  ordinarily  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
knowledge,  and  offered  solutions  of  the  most  intricate 
problems  of  life  which  baffle  the  efforts  of  dry  unaided 
understanding,  solutions  which  are  found  to  be  conso- 
nant with  reason,  and  free  from  many  objections' 
that. may  be  raised  against  other  conflicting  theories. 

In  our  days,  reliance  upon  the  infallibility  of  the 
Vedas  may  '  be  regarded  by  many  persons  as  unphilo- 
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;sophical,  if  not  superstitious,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say 
.that.,  thengrounds  oil  .which  some  of  the  old;  Vedantists 
attempted, to  substantiate  the  position  are  veryconvin- 
<:ing';  for  instance,  it  has  been 'maintained  that  the 
Vedas-  are  eternal,  and  as  such  not  the  .production,  Of 
the  individual  Rishis,  but  that  their  appearance  at  any 
particular  moment,  of  time;  is  but  their  remanifestation 
through  them;  and  it  has  been  attempted  to 
.support  this  position  on  'the  ground  that  sabdas  or 
words  are  eternal  .though  their  vocal  manifestations 
(dhwani)  are  not  so.  I  do  not  wish  to  trouble  mv 
readers  with  these  arguments  because  I  cannot  say  that 
I  have  as  yet  been  able  to  understand  them  as  they 
stand  ;  nevertheless,  I  maintain  that  one  should  not 
disregard  the  Vedas  in  conducting  an  enquiry  into 
spiritual  subjects.  In  the  first  place,  are  not  the  sages, 
the  Rishis  of  the  Vedas,  superior  guides  about  these 
matters  ?  Did  not  they  devote  their  mind  and  soul  to 
these  enquiries,  and  meditate  constantly  upon  them 
disregarding  the  secular  concerns  of  life  ?  And  if  so, 
.why  should  we  not  revere  their  teaching  as  the  wprds 
of  the  wise  ?  If  there  are  experts  in  other  fields  of 
learning,  why  not  in  this  ?  But  it  may  be  objected, 
why  should  we  adopt  second-hand  instruction  when 
we  can  pursue  the  enquiries  ourselves,  and  why  should 
we  rely  on  authority  at  the  sacrifice  of  reason?  This 
sort  of  objection  assumes  that  we  stand  in  need  of  no 
guidance  in  pursuing  our  enquiries,  and  that  reliance 
on  authority  involves  a  sacrifice  of  reason  ;  but  these 
assumptions  are  not  correct.  Even  conceding,  that 
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reason  unassisted  is  always  competent  to  solve  spiritual 
problems,  the  very  problems  will  not  often  suggest 
themselves  unless  you  follow  the  lead  of  those  ancient 
forerunners  in  the  spiritual  world  ;  the  utility  of  the 
Vedas  can  therefore  be  hardly  gainsaid.  The  next 
question  is,  does  an  unflinching  reliance  on  their 
authority  involve  a  sacrifice  of  reason  ?  I  should 
think  it  does  not,  if  the  Vedantists  are  correct  in  their 
contention  that  the  truths  inculcated  in  the  Vedas 
are  consonant  with  reason  while  they  explain  the 
enigmas  of  spiritual  life.  It  is  one  thing  to  say  that 
a  certain  statement  must  be  regarded  as  true  because 
it  is  contained  in  such  and  such  a  book  although  it  is 
contray  to  reason,  and  quite  a  different  thing  to  main- 
tain the  truth  of  propositions  on  the  twofold  ground 
(i)  that  they  have  the  sanction  of  sages  who  devoted 
their  lives  to  these  enquiries,  and  (2)  that  while  not 
being  opposed  to  reason,  they  satisfy  the  demands  and 
cravings  which  reason,  from  its  very  nature,  is  unable 
to  renounce. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  attempting  to  justify  the 
reliance  placed  by  the  Vedantists  on  the  texts  of  the 
Vedas,  I  have  put  their  case  as  mildly  as  possible  ;  but 
this  justification  may  appear  to  some  to  be  inadequate 
to  make  out  that  the  doctrines  satisfying  the  condi- 
tions mentioned  above  meet  the  requirements  of  strict 
proof.  Those,  however,  who  make  this  objection  for- 
get that  all  kinds  of  truth  are  not  amenable  to  the  same 
modes  of  proof ;  transcendental  truths  are  from  their 
very  nature  incapable  of  being  established  by  empiri- 
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cal  evidence  alone  in  the  same  manner  as  empirical 
phenomena.  Those  who  are  not  prepared  to  accept 
any  doctrine  as  established  unless  it  can  be  made 
'scientifically'  certain  may  satisfy  themselves  by  compar- 
ing the  relative  validity  of  the  several  possible  trans- 
cendental doctrines  treating  them  in  the  light  of 
hypotheses  ;  upon  that  footing  they  may  judge  which 
of  these  is  the  most  rational,  i.  e.  most  free  from 
incongruities  and  redundancies,  best  calculated  to 
explain  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  subject,  and 
most  harmonious  in  itself  as  well  as  with  the  demands 
of  reason.  If  among  them  there  are  men  who  cannot 
be  persuaded  to  base  their  judgment  on  an  enquiry 
of  this  character,  they  are  doomed  to  agnosticism, 
and  the  benefits  of  a  spiritual  religion  are  not  open 
to  them.  With  reference  to  such  persons  one  may 
say  in  the  words  of  Udayanacharya  : — "srf^  T  Wrf  3RT:  fa? 
^TT^fsr  ^aTf^r^Tt  ^cr;"  'If  it  be  not,  no  harm  to  us  ;  but 
woe  to  ndstika  if  it  be/ 

In  my  attempt  at  justifying  the  Vedantists' 
reference  to  the  Vedas  as  a  source  of  instruction, 
I  have  advisedly  reserved  for  the  last  place  one 
further  ground  on  which  their  reliance  may  be  based. 
I  have  done  so  because  I  do  not  think  it  likely  that 
those  who  see  nothing  in  the  grounds  enumerated 
above  will  feel  much  scruple  in  rejecting  this  as  well. 
My  readers  will  perhaps  understand  that  I  am  refer- 
ring to  the  theory  of  inspiration.  If  the  sages  of 
old  bent  on  discovering  the  hidden  truths  of 
the  universe  unceasingly  devoted  their  thoughts 
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after  that  one  enquiry,  may  not  they  thereby  have 
acquired  a  sort  of  extraordinary  experience  in  that 
subject  ?  May  we  not  Credit  them  with  a  higher 
form  of  insight,  or,  to  advance  a  step  further,  may  we 
not  say  that  in  their  case  divine  knowledge  manifested 
itself  through  a  human  medium  overflooding  the 
barriers  of  narrow  human  understanding  ?  These  are 
the  questions  which  suggest  themselves  when  we  turn 
our  attention  to  the  possibility  of,  inspiration.  I 
must  admit  that  it  is  rather  difficult  to  return  a  posi- 
tive answer  to  these  questions  ;  yet  I  may  assert  that 
it  is  at  least  possible  to  conceive  a  state  of  mind,  when 
through  unwearied  meditation  it  reaches  such  an 
ecstatic  condition,  and  attains  such  a  height  of  feeling, 
that  it  is  suffused  with  a  new  radiance,  is  sublimated, 
so  to  say,  so  that  the  barriers  set  up  by  a  narrow 
dualising  understanding'  are  blown  up,  and  a  single 
presence  pervades  and  penetrates  all.  In  that  state 
of  profound  concentration  the  sage  realises  truths 
which  ordinarily  transcend  our  dry  understanding, 
and  he  cries  out,  "t^r^W  3^  iTfWWrfw^  cms:  ^wra" 
"I  have  known  the  great  one  who  shines  beyond  the 
limits  of  darkness  as  glorious  as  the  sun,"  and  his 
language  though  often  couched  in  a  .pictorial  or 
metaphorical  form  reveals  mysteries  which  often  baffle 
the  efforts  of  our  reflection  j  immediate  intuition  thus 
takes  the  place  of  mediated  ratiocination.  Inspiration 
thus  understood  not  only  contains  a  negative  move- 
ment by  which  the  finite  is  outstripped,  but  it  also 
contains  a  positive  movement  by  which  the  infinite 
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is  apprehended  and  .realised.  From  this  standpoint, 
therefore,  we  may  have  a  stronger  reason  for  justifying 
the  reliance  placed  by  the  Vedantists  on  the  Vedas  as 
a  source  of  instruction  on-  spiritual  subjects;  .  •  c 
.'  IV.  The  next  topic  of  the  Vedanta  is  the  end  of 
instruction  .or ,  the  ultimate  aim  of  Philosophy.  The 
Vedantists  characterise  it  as  the  elimination  of  ignor- 
ance .about  the.  relation  of  the  Individual  Soul  (Jivatma) 
to  the  Supreme  Spirit  (Paramatma)  which  conceals  the 
real  unity  or  essential  identity  that  exists  between 
them,  and  the  attainment  of  unmixed  l?liss .  conse- 
quent thereon.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
Vedantists'  summum  bonum  has  a  double  aspect, 
•cognitive  and  emotive,  and  the  two  elements  are 
supposed  by  them  to  go  together,  pure  self-knowledge 
.and  pure  self-enjoyment  being,  in  their  opinion* 
the  same  thing  viewed  from  two  different  stand- 
points. A  comparison  of  the  different  theories 
of  summum  bonum  advocated  by  Philosophers,  Indian 
.as  well  as  European,  will  show  that  the  Vedantic 
ideal  is  fuller  and  richer  than  the  rest,  and,  if 
I  may  say  so,  the  loftiest  of  all.  I  .may  also  point 
out  that  the  close  connexion  between  the  summum 
bonum  thus  set  forth  and  the  subjectmatter  of  the 
Vedanta  system  clearly  demonstrates  its  eminently 
practical  character  ;  it  was  not  the  result  of  the 
speculative  effort  of  an  acute  mind  to  satisfy  its 
.clingings  after  speculation,  but  the  outcome  of  the, 
earnest  efforts  of  sages  bent  on  unravelling 
die  mysteries  of  existence  for  the  welfare  of  man- 
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kind.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  the  Vedantic 
summum  bonum  is  not  an  adventitious  result  due  to 
some  sort  of  excellence  superimposed  upon  the  self, 
but  is  really  the  complete  realisation  of  the  essence 
of  the  self  upon  elimination  of  extraneous  imputed 
mutations.  It  is  in  one  sense  a  gain,  in  another  a 
recovery.  You  become  what  you  always  are  in 
knowing  what  you  are,  so  that  self-knowledge  is  identi- 
cal with  self-realisation. 

A  review  of  the  principal  doctrines  upon  the  point 
leads  me  to  think,  that  Philosophers  have  put  forward 
three  distinct  things  as  the  summum  bonum,  extinc- 
tion of  unhappiness,  attainment  of  pleasure,  and 
realisation  of  self.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  all 
these  three  things  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  good  - 
the  question  is,  can  they  be  so  combined  and  har- 
monised as  to  constitute  the  summum  bonum  or  the 
highest  good  ?  For,  if  they  cannot  be  so  combined,  the 
highest  possible  good  will  still  remain  imperfect.  Some 
Philosophers  have  maintained  that  the  attainment 
of  perfection  is  the  highest  good  ;  but  this  answer 
paraphrases  the  question  itself,  and  does  not,  unless 
further  elucidated,  solve  the  problem.  Some,  how- 
ever, have  identified  it  with  the  performance  of  duty 
or  the  attainment  of  virtue  ;  but  when  they  have 
done  so,  they  have  generally  viewed  it  as  intimately 
connected  intrinsically  or  extrinsically  either  witii  the 
attainment  of  pleasure,  or  with  the  extinction  of  pain, 
or  with  the  realisation  of  self.  I  may  here  endeavour 
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to  justify   my  position    by  reference  to   some  of  the 
principal  doctrines  of  summum  bonum. 

Among  the  ancient  Greek  Philosophers,  the 
theory  of  summum  bonum  as  maintained  by  Plato  is- 
somewhat  indefinite  and  vacillating.  His  vacillation 
is  most  conspicuous  as  to  the  place  of  pleasure  in 
constituting  the  ultimate  good  ;  it  is  true,  he  some- 
times deprecated  pleasure  as  being  dependent  on  the 
sensuous  and  so  nonsubstantial  part  of  our  nature  ; 
but  he  also  considered  a  life  without  enjoyment  as  too 
abstract  and  monotonous.  His  notion  of  the  highest 
good,  therefore,  held  in  combination  the  elements  of 
pleasure  and  virtue  both,  and  he  did  not  clearly 
realise  the  possibility  of  the  two  existing  in  antagonism 
to  each  other,  or  demonstrate  why  the  two  should 
always  go  together. 

Aristotle  designates  the  highest  good  as  *eudaimo- 
nia,'  which  consists,  according  to  him,  in  a  perfect 
activity  in  a  perfect  life.  The  highest  life,  he  says, 
is  the  'life  philosophic';  but  at  the  same  time  he  con- 
siders the  possession  of  such  external  goods,  as 
riches,  friends,  beauty  and  so  forth,  as  being  a  condi- 
tion of  happiness.  So,  then,  the  acquisition  of  the 
highest  good  is  to  a  certain  extent  dependent  on  con- 
tingencies over  which  a  man  has  no  complete  control. 
The  nature  of  'eudaimonia*  is  therefore  not  well  denned; 
it  sets  forth  an  ideal  of  which  rational  activity  and 
pleasure  are  the  chief  elements,  and  the  inseparability 
of  the  two  is  rather  assumed  than  strict!}-  proved. 
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•-..-  Among  -.the  Post-Aristotelians,  the,  Stoics  and:  the 
Epicureans  advanced  antagonistic  theories  ;  butto^iny 
mind,  the  antagonism  seems  to  be  more  verbal  than 
feal,  so  far  as  the  present  question  is  concerned.  ' 

The  Cm'ef  end  of  human  endeavours  should  "  w?, 
according  to  the  Stoi'cS, '  the  'adaptation  of- our  lives' 
to  the  Reasorrthat  is  in  the  world  as1  well1  !as:iii  our- 
selves. 'Follow  nature,  act  virtuously,  and  let  ilot 
5rotir  action  be  influenced :  by  any  personal'  consider^ 
tion  such  as  attainment  of  pleasured  But  is  the  life  of 
wisdom  and  virtue  a  life  of  misery  ?— No  ;  virtue  is  also 
happiness  in  so:far  as  it  frees  a  man  from  being  ruffled 
by  the  vicissitudes  of  life  ;  want  of  external  godds  does 
hot  affect  the  tranquillity  of  the  wise  man.  So  then,  for 
the  purpose  of  freeing  olirselves  from  the  miseries  6f 
unreason  the  Stoics  are  ready  to  sacrifice  'the 
ephemeral  pleasures  of  a  sensuous  -life.  Extinction  bf 
pain  and  attainment  of  a  more  stable  though  less 
intense  pleasure;, may  therefore  be  said  to  constitute 
the  highest  end  of  the  Stoics,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  would  have  valued  the  possessi9iij  of 
virtue  independently  of  these  consequences.  ,  -'. 

The  Epicureans  considered  pleasure  to  be,  the 
highest  good.  But  one  must  not  Attach  too  much 
importance  to  the  pleasures  of  the  moment  y  \vhat:i,s; 
most  valuable  is  the  spiritual  joy  which  consists  in 
-the  imperturbable  tranquillity  of  the/ wise  man.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Epicurean  conception  of 
the  most  desirable^ pleasure  is  rather  negative  in  it^ 
•character,  for  the  efforts  of  an  Epicurean  sage  would 
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Jje, greeted   to  the   extinction   of  pain   rather   than,  in 

.  pursuit  of  positive  pleasure. 

•:<i  i  Among  the  Philosophers  of  modern  Europe,  many 
have  accepted  the  view  that  the  acquisition  of  pleasure 

•JL'Sjthe.summum  bonum  of  human  life.     Locke,  Hume, 

•  Mill,  Bain,  and  Sidgwick  are  of  this  opinion.     On    the 

.other  hand,  the  German  Philosopher  Hegel  and  his 
followers;  in  England  have  regarded  the  complete 
realisation  of  self  as  the  highest  good.  "To  the  self- 

rponscioius  being,"  saysProf.  Cairdr  "pleasure  is  a  possible 
but  not  an  adequate  end  ;  by  itself,  indeed,  it  cannot 

,^e  made  an  -end  at  all  except  by  a  selfcontradictory 
abstraction."* 

Kant  tried  to  keep  an  even  balance  between  happi- 
ness and  virtue;  he  regarded  the  highest  good  to 
consist  in  a  conjunction  of  the  two,  but  failed  to 
establish  a  necessary  connexion  between  them  except 
by  postulating  the  external  interference  of  an  omnipot- 

,ent  God  to  make  the  former  conform  to  the  latter. 
The  Philosophical  inadequacy  of  such  a  theory  of 
summum  bonum  which  cannot  keep  together  its  two 
constituent  elements  Otherwise  than  by  the  introduction 

..of  .a  Dais  ex  machina  is  too  palpable  to  require  any 
comment. 

:     We  may  now  consider  some  of  the  Indian   theories 
on  the  subject. 

According  to  the  Charvakas  the  highest  good 
consists  in  independence,  because  dependence  impedes 

*  Critical  Philosophy  of  Kant  by  Edtvarcl  Caird.  Vol.  II.  p.  230. 
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the  acquisition  and  enjoyment  of  pleasure  ;  indepen- 
dence therefore  is  sought  by  them  not  as  an  end  in  itself, 
but  as  a  means  directly  or  indirectly  contributing 
to  pleasure.  So  then  if  a  Charvaka  be  an  optimist 
he  will  regard  the  attainment  of  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  pleasure  as  the  summum  bonum  ;  if,  on  the 
other  hand, he  entertain  a  pessimistic  view  about  the  cha- 
racter of  this  worldly  existence,  the  cessation  of  misery 
supposed  to  be  a  result  of  the  extinction  of  life  will  be 
looked  upon  by  him  as  the  best  possible  termination 
•of  a  miserable  existence. 

According  to  the  Buddhistic  doctrine,  as  it  is 
generally  understood,  the  annihilation  of  desires  ulti- 
mately leading  to  the  extinction  of  conscious  existence 
(nirvana)  constitutes  the  summum  bonum.  Desires 
are  productive  of  miseries  ;  the  continuance  of  indivi- 
dual existence  with  its  abundance  of  unhappy 
vicissitudes  is  due  to  them.  The  Buddhists  therefore 
desire  the  annihilation  of  desires  not  on  its  own  account, 
but  as  a  means  to  the  annihilation  of  miseries. 

The  Samkhya,  the  Nyaya,  and  the  Vaiseshika 
Systems  agree  in  holding  that  the  summum  bonum 
-consists  in  the  absolute  eradication  of  all  sorts  of  un- 
.happiness  ;  they  differ  however  as  to  the  means  by 
which  it  can  be  attained.  In  .Samkaravijaya,  Madhava- 
charyya  seeks  to  make  out  that  there  is  a  fine 
distinction  between  the  doctrines  of  summum  bonum 
as  maintained  by  the  Naiyayika  and  the  Vaiseshika 
.schools.  He  says,  that  according  to .  the  Vaiseshika 
.System,  the  soul  in  the  state  of  salvation  becomes 
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absolutely  free  from  all  connexion  with  attributes  and 
subsists  like  the  sky  free  from  all  mutations  either 
pleasurable  or  painful  ;  but  that  according  to  the 
Naiyayikas,  the  soul  is  still  attended  by  ananda  (bliss) 
and  samvid  (cognition).*  It  is  however  difficult  to 
.understand  how  the  position  thus  ascribed  to  the 
Naiyayikas  can  be  consistently  maintained  by  them. 
If  all  connexion  with  attributes  come  to  an  end  on 
the  attainment  of  salvation,  and  if  cognition  and 
enjoyment  of  bliss  be  attributes  arising,  as  the 
Naiyayikas  maintain,  from  the  conjunction  of  the  self 
and  mind,  it  seemes  to  follow  that  salvation  involves 
the  cessation  of  cognition  and  bliss  as  well  as  the 
extinction  of  pain.  If,  however,  the  extinction  of  pain 
be  .designated  as  a  form  of  bliss,  the  distinction 
between  the  Naiyayika  and  the  Vaiseshika  views  be- 
comes reduced  to  a  mere  verbal  difference. 

According  to  Bhatta,  the  sum  mum  bonum  consists 
in  a  continuous  and  unending  flow  of  unsurpassable 
pleasure.  The  pleasure  thus  desiderated  is  not  the 
nondual  bliss  which  the  Vedantists  seek  to  realise,  but 
pleasure  depending  on  the  existence  of  extraneous 
conditions.  This  position  is  open  to  the  objection 
that  the  summum  bonum  thus  set  forth  is  an  impossi- 
ble or  unrealisable  ideal  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  if 
the  attainment  of  conditional  pleasure  be  treated  as 
constituting  the  essence  of  the  summum  bonum,  you 
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'must   follow   the   English    Hedonists  and    make   it    a 
matter  for  quantitative  calculation. 

'  The  above  review  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  justify 
(the  assertion  that  I  have  made,  that  extinction  of  painr 
attainment  of  pleasure,  and  realisation  of  self  are  the 
three  things,  which  are  found,  on  a  careful  analysis,  to 
include  almost  every  thing  that  Philosophers  have  put 
forward  as  constituting  the  summum  bonum.  No  one  can 
dispute  the  desirability  of  each  of  these  as  an  end  of 
human  efforts  ;but  then  if  each  of  these  is  a  bonnm,  the 
severance  of  one  from  the  others  would  entail  an 
element  of  imperfection,  and  the  solution  of  the  pro- 
blem of  the  summum  bonum  would  remain  incomplete 
unless  you  can  either  maintain  the  superiority  of  one 
of  these  over  the  other  two,  or  combine  the  three  in 
one  harmonious  whole. 

Most  of  the  Indian  Philosophers  do  not-  attach 
much  value  upon  the  attainment  of  worldly  pleasures  ; 
they  consider  that  under  the  normal  conditions  of  a 
human  life  there  is  a  preponderance  of  pain  over 
pleasure.  The  acquisition  of  pleasure  is  generally 
dependent  upon  an  antecedent  effort  which  is  ordin- 
arily attended  with  pain  ;  then,  further,  it  presupposes 
the  existence  of  desire  which,  so  long  as  it  remains 
unsatisfied,  clashes  with  the  tranquillity  of  mind,  and 
its  satisfaction  is  contingent  upon  a  favourable  con- 
junction of  circumstances  over  which  we  have  no 
complete  control.  Moreover,  the  satisfaction  of  a  desire 
does  not  ; pacify  the  mind,  for  while  giving  rise  to  a 
momentary  equilibrium,  it  becomes  at  the  same  time 
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the  source  of  a  renewed  struggle  ;  present  pleasure 
therefore  contains  within  itself  the  seed  of  future 
pain,  and  it  may  be  characterised  as  a  transitional  state 
from  one  pain  to  another.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
sources  of  pain  in  this  life  are  innumerable  ;  some  are 
due  to  the  very  constitution  of  human  life,  some  are 
apparently  accidental  in  their  character,  and  some  are 
obviously  of  our  own  creation.  So  far  then  as  we  can 
see,  the  quantity  of  misery  far  outbalances  that  of  en- 
joyment, and  as  to  what  lies  beyond,  its  mysterious 
character  is  not  at  all  calculated  to  turn  the  scale. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  Indian  Philosophers  such  as 
the  Samkhyas  and  the  Naiyayikas  maintain  that  our 
effort  should  be  specially  directed  not  to  the  attain- 
ment of  such  pleasures  as  are  available,  but  to  the 
complete  and  absolute  extinction  of  all  sorts  of  unhappi- 
ness.  The  only  means  whereby  they  consider  that 
this  end  can  be  reached  is  the  acquisition  of  self- 
knowledge,  and  elimination  of  false  ideas  about  the 
character  and  function  of  the  self,  for  by  the  adoption 
of  other  means  you  can  but  temporarily  alleviate  your 
unhappiness,  but  cannot  completely  eradicate  it.  It  ap- 
pears, therefore,  that  on  this  view,  selfrealisation  and  ex- 
tinction of  pain  go  together  to  constitute  the  summum 
bonum,  for  the  stability  of  the  bonum  being  an  indis- 
pensable factor  of  the  summum  bonum  that  which 
determines  this  stability  is  so  closely  connected  with 
it  as  to  be  almost  a  part  of  it.  But  here  arises  a 
difficulty :  However  much  a  man  conscious  of  the 
manifold  miseries  of  life  may  desire  to  be  free  from 
5 
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them  at  any  cost,  one  must  feel  great  hesitation  in 
describing  an  existence  without  enjoyment  as  a  perfect 
existence,  and  the  theories  of  summum  bonum  which, 
as  shown  above,  give  the  highest  place  to  the  complete 
extinction  of  pain  fail  to  satisfy  our  mind,  as  the  extinc- 
tion of  pain  thus  put  forward  as  the  most  desirable 
state  of  existence  entails  at  the  same  time  the  total 
extinction  of  pleasure. 

The  question  that  ultimately  arises  therefore  is  :— - 
Is  it  possible  to  reconcile  a  pleasurable  existence  with 
the  complete  extinction  of  pain  ?  The  Vedantists  seek 
to  offer  a  solution  of  this  problem  ;  they  endeavour  to 
show  that  selfrealisation,  when  properly  understood, 
is  found  to  involve  the  attainment  of  unconditional 
and  therefore  unending  bliss,  as  well  as  the  complete 
annihilation  of  all  sorts  of  misery.  They  maintain  that 
although  worldly  pleasures  are  from  their  very  nature 
attended  with  or  followed  by  pain,  the  same  impurity 
does  not  attach  to  the  bliss  arising  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  identity  of  the  individual  soul  with  the 
Absolute  Spirit,  and  in  as  much  as  in  this  consciousness 
the  self  realises  its  proper  essence,  and  as  this  state 
when  once  attained  can  no  longer  be  lost,  it  follows 
that  selfrealisation  involves  the  permanent  enjoyment 
of  bliss  due  to  the  unimpeded  allpervading  expansion 
of  the  true  nature  of  the  self. 

The  primary  and  universal  root  of  all  kinds  of  sorrows 
is  ignorance  or  perverted  idea  about  the  nature  of 
things.  Owing  to  this,  the  self  forgets  its  essential 
identity  with  Brahman  (the  Absolute  Spirit),  and 
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falsely  ascribes  to  itself  attributes  which  do  not  pro- 
perly belong  to  it  ;  owing  to  this,  it  also  fails  to  com- 
prehend the  grand  unity  of  the  Real,  and  comes  to 
view  the  distinct  objects  of  the  world  as  so  many 
distinct  entities  essentially  different  from  one  another. 
The  self  is  thus  looked  upon  as  an  object  among 
other  objects  subject  to  the  mutations  to  which  they 
are  liable,  and  estranged  as  it  were  from  the  Supreme 
Spirit  (Brahman)  ;  hence  its.  existence  is  narrowed  so  to 
say,  and  it  apparently  stands  bound  by  relations  of 
attachment,  indifference,  or  antagonism  to  the  rest  of 
existence  ;  and  as  these  relations  easily  pass  into  one 
.another  there  arises  the  proverbial  vicissitude  of  hu- 
man life.  Then,  further,  through  ignorance  the  self 
fails  to  discriminate  itself  from  that  portion  of  its 
environment  which  in  each  case  seems  to  be  most 
closely  connected  with  it,  and  consequently  it  regards 
mutations  in  the  environment  as  essentially  affecting 
itself,  and  in  some  cases,  as  its  own  mutations.  On 
the  whole,  therefore,  the  Vedantists  contend  that  if 
one  can  dispel  the  ignorance,  and  thereby  transcend 
the  narrowness,  and  realise  his  identity  with  Brahman, 
the  various  miseries  due  to  the  opposition  or  conflict 
of  the  non-ego  to  the  ego  at  once  fall  to  the  ground,  for 
ultimately  there  is  no  distinction  between  the  two.* 
Limitation  is  the  source  of  sorrow,  and  conscious  free- 
dom from  limitation  involves  a  consciousness  of 


.  i- 
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perfection  which  is  a  consciousness  of  bliss.  When  all 
impediments  are  merged  into  the  self,  and  it  pervades 
the  whole  sphere  of  existence,  there  arises  an  enjoy- 
ment which  is  not  contingent  upon  variable  and 
transitory  relations,  but  is  unconditional,  self-abiding, 
and  therefore  permanent  in  its  character.  It  has  been 
stated  in  the  Vedas  that  the  true  nature  of  Brahman 
consists  in  pure  existence,  pure  reason,  and  pure  bliss  ; 
the  individual  who  can  realise  his  identity  with  Him 
can  no  longer  be  affected  by  mutations  which  have 
no  higher  than  empirical  existence.  Ceasing  to  identi- 
fy himself  specifically  with  the  adjuncts,  he  becomes 
free  from  the  sorrows  due  to  erroneous  nondiscri- 
mination,  and  beginning  to  realise  his  own  essential 
identity  generally  with  the  totality  of  existence  he 
enjoys  a  constant  flow  of  pure  unconditional  bliss, 
for  if  the  consciousness  of  a  relative  expansion  of 
being  is  attended  by  pleasure,  the  highest  expansion 
which  takes  within  its  range  and  merges  every  thing 
that  seems  to  have  a  separate  existence  cannot  fail 
to  bring  along  with  it  a  neverfailing  source  of  bliss. 

The  Vedantists  therefore  conclude  that  attainment 
of  the  self  (in  knowledge),  attainment  of  Brahman, 
and  attainment  of  bliss,  are  but  different  ways  of 
describing  the  same  thing,  and  that  the  bliss  thus 
attained  is  free  from  all  admixture  of  unhappiness,* 
The  ideal  thus  set  forth  seems  to  me  to  be  the  highest 
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and  grandest  ideal  ;  it  transcends  other  imperfect 
ideals  by  combining  and  unifying  them  in  one  har^: 
monious  whole.  The  question  that  remains  to  be 
discussed  is,  How  far  can  the  implications  or  assump- 
tions of  this  theory  be  philosophically  justified  ?  It 
will  be  seen  as  we  proceed  that  this  discussion  opens 
out  the  entire  spiritualistic  doctrine  of  the  Vedanta 
Philosophy. 


BOOK    II. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Vedantic  theory  of 
summum  bonum,  as  explained  in  the  last  Book,  rests 
on  the  assumptions  that  it  is  possible  for  the  indivi- 
dual to  realise  his  essential  identity  with  the  Supreme 
Spirit,  that  it  is  ignorance  that  keeps  this  identity 
out  of  sight,  and  that  when  this  ignorance  is  dispell- 
ed the  individual  rises  above  the  limitation  of  dualistic 
conceptions,  and  finds  that  the  Real  (Sat)  is  one  with- 
out a  second,  *  and^  he  himself  is  nondifferent  from 
it.  These,  then,  furnish  the  cornerstones  of  the 
Vedantic  doctrine  of  nondualism.  Brahman,  the 
Vedantists  maintain,  is  the  sole  reality  ;  the  world 
and  the  individual  souls  have  no  existence  apart 
from  Him  ;  they  exist  in  so  far  as  they  participate  in 
His  reality,  and  in  so  far  as  they  appear  to  be  diverse 
they  are  ultimately  unreal.-  The  apparent  diversity 
of  objects  has  no  better  than  phenomenal  existence  ; 
it  is  the  offspring  of  Maya  or  the  multiplying  power 
( ^fvr^rarfm )  of  Brahman  which  spins  out  an  infinite 
series  of  names  and  forms,  which  clinging  round  the 
substratum  of  reality,  reason,  and  bliss  communicated, 
so  to  say,  from  Brahman,  give  rise  to  the  panorama  of 
the  universe.  Such,  then,  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
Vedanta  stated  in  a  concise  form,  and  I  will  proceed 
to  expound  it  in  the  rest  of  this  work.  For  con- 
venience of  treatment  the  subject  may  be  divided 
into  two  parts,  (i)  dealing  with  the  relation  of  the 
world  to  Brahman,  and  (2)  dealing  with  the  relation 
of  individual  souls  to  Him. 


PART  I. 
CHAPTER  I. 
BRAHMAN   AND  THE    WORLD. 

In  discussing  what  the  Vedantists  understand  by 
Brahman,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  commence 
by  making  a  few  observations  about  the  nature  of 
definition  or  lakshana  as  understood  by  them. 
Lakshana  or  definition  is  of  two  kinds  :  swarupa 
lakshana  (essential  difinition),  and  tatastha  lakshana 
(relative  or  accidental  definition).  Swarupa  lakshana 
seeks  to  point  out  the  nature  of  the  thing  defined 
as  it  is  in  itself,  and  tatastha  lakshana  describes  the 
relation  of  the  thing  to  other  objects.  The  former 
unfolds  the  essential  or  inherent,  and  the  latter  the 
accidental  or  extraneous  character  of  an  object.*  The 
principal  aim  of  definition  is  to  enable  one  to  identify 
an  object,  and  this  purpose  may  be  fulfilled  under 
certain  limitations  by  either  kind  of  definition.  A 
tatastha  or  relative  definition,  however,  may  some- 
times be  based  on  some  separable  accident  of  the 
object  sought  to  be  defined,  and  may  thus  be  defec- 
tive, although  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  identifica- 
tion at  the  time  ;  the  same  sort  of  inadequacy  cannot 
appertain  to  swarupa  lakshana,  for  the  essence  of 
a  thing  is  constant,  as  it  cannot  lose  its  essence  without 
ceasing  to  exist. 
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The  above  classification  may,  however,  be  objected 
to  on  two  grounds,  (i)  It  may  be  said  that  an  es- 
sential definition  is  unattainable,  because  the  essence 
of  an  object  can  never  be  known.  Our  knowledge 
is  exclusively  relative  knowledge,  so  that  to  talk 
about  a  thing  as  it  is  in  itself  is  to  talk  about  what 
we  do  not  and  and  cannot  understand.  (2)  It  may 
also  be  contended  that  if  you  denude  the  term  essence 
of  the  very  limited  meaning  indicated  above,  relative 
definitions  may,  in  some  cases,  have  a  very  good  claim 
to  be  regarded  as  essential  definitions,  for  relations> 
or  at  any  rate  some  of  them,  often  seem  to  constitute 
the  essence  of  an  object  in  so  far  as  they  serve  as 
constant  and  unmistakeable  marks  of  the  said  object. 

I  will  try  to  answer  these  objections  from  the 
Vedantists'  standpoint.  The  essence  of  a  thing  is 
not  unknowable  ;  it  is  that  in  the  thing  which  changes 
not  with  time  ;  it  is  the  constant  amidst  mutations ; 
or,  to  put  in  another  way,  it  is  that  in  the  thing 
concerning  which  our  understanding  remains  un- 
alterably fixed.  It  may  be  that  we  often  stop  short 
in  our  endeavour  to  get  at  the  essence  of  a  thing,  and 
consider  that  to  be  ultimately  essential  which  is  not 
really  so,  assuming  that  our  analysis  can  proceed  no 
further ;  but  that  is  not  the  fault  of  the  enquiry 
but  of  the  enquirer.  To  get  at  the  essence  of  a 
thing,  one  has,  the  Vedantists  maintain,  to  discrimin- 
ate between  the  real  and  unalterable  substratum  which 
determines  its  existence,  and  the  accidental  attributes 
which  determine  the  particular  name  and  form  (nama- 
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rupa)  which  it  temporarily  assumes.  Ultimately  this 
process  of  discrimination  leads  one  to  differentiate  the 
absolute  and  immutable  substratum  of  existence  from 
the  universal  and  primary  energy  from  which  all  names 
and  forms  (i.  c.,  mutations)  proceed  ;  the  former  the 
Vedantists  identify  with  Brahman,  and  the  latter  with 
the  energy  of  Maya  which  they  refer  back  to  Brahman 
as  a  sakti  or  power  appertaining  to  Him.  The 
objection  based  on  the  unknowableness  of  the  essence 
is  therefore  untenable.  We  may  first  learn  to  dis- 
criminate the  essential  from  the  accidental  in  our 
own  selves,  and  by  extending  this  study  we  may  do 
the  same  in  other  objects.  What  the  Vedantists 
•consider  to  be  the  result  of  this  enquiry  will  be  fully 
seen  later  on. 

In  answer  to  the  second  objection,  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  the  relations  of  one  object  to  another 
are  generally  temporary  and  contingent  in  their 
character,  and  even  when  they  proceed  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  object,  and  are  thus  not  accidental 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  they  can  at  best  be 
designated  as  derivatively  essential  (essentialia  conse- 
cutiva),  and  not  as  fundamentally  essential  (essentialia 
constitutive).  It  is  therefore  not  improper  to  dis- 
criminate fundamentally  essential  characters  as  essential 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  and  to  base  swa- 
rupa  lakshana  on  them  alone. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  state  the  swarupa  lakshana 
and  the  tatastha  lakshana  of  Brahman  according  to 
the  Vedanta. 
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The  constitutive  characters  of  Brahman  are  reality,, 
reason,  and  bliss  (sat-chid-anandam).  This  implies- 
that  objects,  in  so  far  as  they  are  real,  derive  their 
reality  from  Him  ;  that  reason  of  men  and  other  ra- 
tional creatures  is  but  a  reflection,  under  the  limitations 
imposed  by  phenomenal  adjuncts,  of  His  reason  ;  and 
that  ananda  or  happiness,  in  so  far  as  it  exhibits  itself 
under  the  conditions  of  our  life,  is  but  a  shadow  of 
the  eternal  bliss  which  attends  the  infinitude  of  His 
nature.  Brahman  is  the  sole  reality  without  a  second  ;: 
objects  are  real  in  so  far  as  they  participate  in  His 
reality  ;  men  are  rational  through  a  communication 
of  His  reason ;  and  pure  happiness  is  only  attainable 
through  perfect  self  know!  edge  which  takes  away 
the  veil  of  ignorance  that  conceals  the  essential 
identity  between  Him  and  the  Jivas.  The  reason 
which  justifies  us  in  formulating  our  definition  of 
Brahman  in  this  way  is  that  reality  and  reason  can- 
not be  regarded  as  the  products  of  mutation,  for 
the  very  existence  of  mutation  presupposes  their 
existence  ;  they  furnish  the  constant  substratum 
on  which  the  passing  phenomena  may  have  their 
play,  and  therefore  cannot  be  discarded  as  nonessential ; 
as  regards  bliss  (an  an  dam),  we  have  already  seen  that 
it  is  but  another  name 'for  infinitude  or  limitlessness  ; 
so  that  the  Vedantists  themselves  have  sometimes 
adopted  ^rw  WT^W^'T  (reality,  reason,  and  infinitude)  as 
constituting  an  alternative  defintion. 

I  now   pass  on  to  the  tatastha  or  relative  definition 
of  Brahman.      From   this   Standpoint   Br.ahman   may: 
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be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  origination,  susten- 
ance, and  dissolution  of  the  universe  which  comprises 
within  its  scope  the  totality  of  mutations.  The 
universe  proceeds  from  Brahman,  its  continued  ex- 
istence is  maintained  by  Him,  and  in  the  end  it  reverts 
to  Him.* 

Causality,  however,  is  of  two  kinds  according  to  the 
Vedantic  view  :  efficient  causality  (  fafarraiK^cTT  ),  and 
material  or  rather  constitutive  causality  (gm^Tl^TTT^icrr). 
It  has  to  be  seen,  therefore,  in  what  sense  is  Brahman 
the  cause  of  the  universe.  The  Vedantists  maintain 
that  He  is  the  cause  in  both  the  senses.  Not  only 
is  He  the  efficient  regulator  of  the  world-process, 
but  the  process  itself  is  grounded  on  and  sustained 
by  Him.  This  doctrine  is  in  opposition  to  the  atomic 
theory  of  the  Vaiseshikas  and  the  Naiyayikas  which 
maintains  the  coeternal  existence  of  atoms  for  an  in- 
telligent creator  to  work  upon  ;  it  is  also  in  opposition 
to  the  Sarhkhya  doctrine  which  sets  up  Prakriti 
as  an  independent  initial  principle,  and  takes  away 
from  Purusha  all  active  connexion  with  the  cosmical 
process.  Brahman  is  neither  a  mechanic,  nor  a 
mere  looker-on. 

The  position  indicated  above  is  supported  by  the 
Vedantists  on  the  authority  of  revelation.  So  long, 
however,  as  its  real  import  is  not  clearly  understood, 
the  doctrine  that  Brahman  is  the  constitutive  cause 
of  the  world  may  seem  to  be  open  to  serious 
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objections.  For  instance,  it  generally  happens  that 
an  effect  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  cause,  but 
.there  is  no  community  of  nature  between  Brahman 
(the  Supreme  Reason)  and  Jagat  (the  insentient 
world)  ;  hence  it  may  be  argued  that  the  world 
•either  came  into  form  out  of  a  concourse  of,  insen- 
tient atoms,  or  sprang  out  of  nothing.  To  this  it 
has  been  answered  that  those  who  assert  that 
Brahman  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  world  are  not  bound 
to  maintain  that  there  is  no  diversity  in  nature  between 
them ;  an  effect  is  never  a  complete  reproduction 
-of  the  cause,  for,  were  it  not  so,  you  could  never 
detect  a  transition  from  the  cause  to  the  effect.  The 
world  may  be  characterised  as  the  totality  of 
phenomenal  mutations  ;  but  the  mutations  must  be 
.grounded  on  something  unalterable  and  permanent  ; 
the  phenomena  imply  a  noumenon  as  their  sub- 
stratum. Through  all  its  changes  the  world  exists  ; 
that  which  furnishes  the  basis  of  this  permanent 
existence  changes  not  ;  the  reality  of  the  world  is 
.a  borrowed  reality,  and  whence  could  it  have  arisen 
but  from  the  supreme  reality  of  Brahman?  It  has 
however  been  said  that  this  really  amounts  to  an 
attempt  to  trace  out  causal  connexion  by  reference 
to  reality  or  existence  which  may  serve  as  a  universal 
predicate  of  everything  that  is,  and  that  therefore 
this  attempt  must  necessarily  be  invalid  ;  for  if  the 
common  possession  of  existence  may  establish  causal 
relation  between  objects,  anything  may  be  put  for- 
ward as  the  cause  of  anything  else.  This  objection, 
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however,  seems  to  me  to  be  based  on  what  is  called  an 
tgmratio  clenchi.  The  Vedantists  do  not  hold  that 
Brahman  is  a  real  object  among  other  real  objects,  but 
they  maintain  on  the  authority  of  the  Vedas  that 
reality  belongs  to  His  essence  ;  now,  an  analysis  of  the 
nature  of  the  world  shows  that  although  it  contains  a 
continuous  process  of  mutations,  there  must  be  some- 
thing permanent  to  furnish  a  basis  for  them  ;  they 
therefore  hold  that  Brahman  is  the  noumenal  support 
of  the  phenomenal  world-process.  If,  then,  any  one 
objects  to  the  causality  of  Brahman  thus  understood 
on  the  ground  that  there  is  a  complete  diversity  of 
nature  between  Him  and  the  world,  the  Vedantists 
rejoin  that  there  is  at  least  one  point  of  unity,  for 
the  world  participates  in  reality.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  insentiency  of  the  world  be  taken  to  imply 
insentiency  of  the  initial  cause,  it  becomes  difficult 
to  escape  from  atomism,  which  reduces  Brahman 
to  the  position  of  an  external  contriver,  trenches 
upon  His  perfection,  and  breaks  the  logical  rule,, 
"  Entia  non  sunt  multiplicanda  praeter  necessitatum." 

But  perhaps  the  real  reason  why  people  find 
it  so  very  difficult  to  accede  to  the  proposition  that 
Brahman  is  the  constitutive  cause  of  the  world  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  is  thought  that  it  implies* 
that  He  is  the  cause  of  the  world  in  the  same  sense 
in  which  earth  is  the  cause  of  earthen- wares.  The 
difficulty  which  this  view  very  naturally  suggests 
to  an  ordinary  mind  is  noticed  in  the  Vedanta 
Sutras  in  the  aphorism 
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The  objection  indicated  by  this  aphorism  may  be 
thus  amplified  : — If  God  be  the  constitutive  cause 
of  the  world,  then  either  the  whole  of  His  being 
enters  into  the  world-process,  or  only  a  part.  The 
former  alternative  contradicts  the  transcendence  of 
God,  and  represents  Him  as  a  finite  and  limited  factor 
in  the  constitution  of  the  universe.  If  to  avoid 
these  difficulties  you  adopt  the  latter  alternative, 
and  maintain  that  only  a  part  of  His  being  enters 
into  the  cosmical  transformation,  then  by  implica- 
tion you  ascribe  form  to  Him,  for  nothing  formless 
can  be  said  to  have  parts,  and  this  also  conflicts  with 
Sruti  and  contradicts  His  immutability. 

The  Vedantists  answer  that  this  objection  is  due 
to  a  misapprehension  of  the  sense  in  which  Brahman 
is  said  to  be  the  constitutive  cause  of  the  world. 
It  is  wrong  to  suppose  that  Brahman  undergoes  a 
transformation  which  touches  His  essense  in  origin- 
ating and  sustaining  the  world.  It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  substance  to 
constitute  the  foundation  of  a  seemingly  new  object 
while  in  reality  it  remains  what  it  was  ;  for  instance, 
in  the  absence  of  proper  light  people  often  mis- 
take a  rope  for  a  serpent  ;  here,  although  the  subs- 
lance  of  the  rope  does  not  undergo  any  transform- 
ation, it  may  yet  be  said  to  be  the  constitutive  cause 
of  the  serpent,  or  of  the  serpent  as  cognised.  Just 
so  in  the  case  of  Brahman  and  the  world  ;  the  ap- 
parent diversity  of  the  world  is  but  empirically  real  ; 
from  a  transcendental  standpoint  there  is  nothing 
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real  but  Brahman  himself.  The  phenomenal  diversity 
of  names  and  forms  takes  its  rise  from  maya,  or  the 
diversifying  power  of  Brahman,  but  this  flowing 
diversity  can  have  its  play  only  upon  the  solid 
substratum  of  reality  communicated  by  Him.  The 
apparent  diversity  and  mutability  of  the  phenomenal 
world  cannot  however  be  predicated  to  Him  ;  even 
a  shadow  or  an  illusion  must  have  a  background  ; 
but  the  background  does  not  enter  into  its  composi- 
tion in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  modified  with  its 
modifications.  If  through  defect  of  eyesight  a  man 
.sees  the  moon  as  double,  that  would  be  no  reason  for 
holding  that  there  are  two  moons.  True  knowledge 
consists  in  seeing  the  unity  that  lies  underneath  the 
veil  of  Maya,  the  One  Indivisible  Infinite  Reality 
that  pervades  the  entire  universe.  As  it  has  been 
very  pithily  expressed  in  one  of  the  Upanishads, 
"  Whatever  exists  in  this  universe,  whatever  is 
there,  is  to  be  covered  with  the  Lord."* 

The  above  exposition  suggests  the  distinction 
which  the  Vedantists  have  drawn  between  evolution 
by  way  of  vivaria  and  transformation  by  way  of 
vikdra.  The  former  does  not,  while  the  latter 
does  imply  a  mutation  in  the  substance  of  the  cause 
for  the  evolution  of  the  effect.  The  doctrine  of 
vivarta  is  a  special  feature  of  the  Vedanta  dis- 
tinguishing its  theory  of  creation  from  that  adopted 
in  the  Samkhya  System  of  Philosophy.  It  is  indeed 
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true  that  it  requires  a  good  deal  of  effort  to  appre- 
ciate this  position  ;  the  reason  is  plain  :  —  When  we 
proceed  regressively  to  trace  out  the  initial  cause  of 
the  world,  the  nature  of  our  experience  makes  it 
very  difficult  for  us  to  carry  on  the  process  of 
elimination  beyond  a  certain  stage  ;  hence  some 
Philosophers,  such  as  the  Vaiseshikas,  have  found  it 
impossible  to  conceive  the  antecedent  absence  of 
atoms,  and  therefore  maintained  their  coeternal 
existence  ;  others  again,  for  example  Dr.  Martineau, 
have  receded  a  step  further,  and  contented  them- 
selves with  maintaining  the  coeternal  existence  of 
space  as  furnishing  a  sphere  for  the  creative  agency 
of  God.*  But  these  limitations  of  our  conceptive 
faculty  are  but  the  results  of  association,  and  they 
cannot  establish  the  falsity  of  the  Vedantic  doctrine. 
The  authors  of  Panchadasl  thus  combat  an  objection 
of  this  type  :— 


"  An  objector  may  say,  that  although  it  may  be 
possible  to  conceive  the  nonexistence  of  earth,  etc., 
owing  to  their  destruction  (destructible  character) 


*     See   Martineau's    Study   of    Religion,    vol.    II,    p.  106,  First 
Edition. 
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up  to  the  very  atoms,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
the  nonexistence  of  space  ;  to  this  we  return, — if  it  be 
possible  to  conceive  space  without  the  world,  why 
should  it  be  impossible  to  think  of  the  Real  apart 
from  a  coexisting  space  ?  If  the  impossibility  were 
to  arise  from  the  constant  perception  of  space,  it 
should  extend  further,  for  space  is  never  perceived 
without  something  sensible  to  fill  it  up,  as,  even 
according  to  the  objector,  it  is  imperceptible  by 
itself." 

The  impropriety  of  basing  an  objection  against 
the  doctrine  of  the  Vedanta  upon  an  argument  of 
this  character  will  become  further  apparent,  when 
we  remember  that,  according  to  the  great  German 
Philosopher  Kant,  space  is  devoid  of  any  trans- 
cendental reality,  being  but  a  form  of  intuition 
supplied  by  the  mind  to  make  experience  possible 
"by  combining  the  manifold  of  sense.  Its  universa- 
lity and  necessity  arise,  according  to  him,  from 
its  being  a  necessary  factor  in  the  constitution  of 
experience,  so  that  its  reality  is  no  better  than  em- 
pirical. Is  it  not  curious  that  Martineau  should 
maintain  that  the  existence  of  space  is  even  inde- 
pendent of  God,  while  Kant  does  not  credit  it  with 
transcendental  reality  at  all  ?  And  does  it  not  illus- 
trate the  insecurity  of  a  conclusion,  about  an  ultimate 
question  of  this  kind,  based  on  no  other  ground  than 
the  nature  of  our  ordinary  conceptions  ?  The 
Veda'ntists  maintain  that  space  is  as  much  a  result  of 
the  working  o.f  Maya  or  the  diversifying  power  of 
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Brahman  as  anything  else,  and  this  position  can 
hardly  he  assailed  upon  the  ground  that  we  find 
it  hard  to  conceive  its  non existence. 

There  may  be  some  who  are  ready  to  admit  that 
Brahman  is  the  efficient  cause  of  the  world,  but  are 
not  prepared  to  accede  to  the  view  that  He  is  also 
the  constitutive  cause,  on  the  ground  that  infinite  as 
His  powers  are,  He  may  have  created  the  world 
entirely  out  of  nothing,  so  that  the  cosmical  pheno- 
mena may  not  possess  any  derivative  reality  com- 
municated  from  Him.  I  am,  however,  unable  to 
understand  why  this  view  should  commend  itself, 
to  the  mind  of  the  thoughtful  enquirer  in  preference 
to  that  put  forward  by  the  Vedantists.  If  the- 
Vedantic  view  is  somewhat  difficult  to  comprehend,, 
the  creation  of  the  world  out  of  nothing,  and  the 
existence  of  mutations  except  on  the  basis  of  some 
constant  substratum  are  at  least  equally  hard  to- 
conceive.  Moreover,  the  Vedantic  view  does  not,  as 
we  have  already  explained,  materialise  the  nature 
of  Brahman  ;•  all  that  is  meant  by  asserting  that 
He  is  the  constitutive  cause  of  the  world  is  that  His 
pure  existence  upholds  and  sustains  the  impure  and 
mutable  appearance  of  the  world,  or,  to  adopt  the 
Vedantic  phraseology,  upholds  and  sustains  the 
diverse  names  and  forms,  which,  in  their  turn,  owe 
their  origin,  interrelation,  and  constant  succession 
to  the  operation  of  Maya  or  His  diversifying  power. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  view  that  God  has  created 
the  world  out  of  nothing  is  open  to  many  objections. 
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Some  of  these  have  been  thus  stated  by  Principal 
Caird  in  his  admirable  "  Introduction  to  the  Philo- 
sophy of  Religion."  "  Against  such  a  conception," 
says  he,  "it  may  be  justly  objected  that  it  is  essenti- 
ally dualistic.  Not  only  is  the  God  who  is  conceived 
as  an  external  Creator  or  Contriver  reduced  to  some- 
thing finite  ;  but  the  link  between  Him  and  the 
world  is  made  a  purely  arbitrary  one,  and  the  world 
itself  is  left  without  any  real  unity.  You  cannot 
begin  with  the  existence  of  matter  or  the  material 
world,  and  then  pass  by  a  leap  to  the  existence  of  a 
spiritual  intelligent  Being  conceived  of  as  its  ex- 
ternal cause  or  contriver.  Betwixt  two  things  thus 
heterogeneous  the  category  of  causation  establishes 
no  necessary  bond.  Nor  again  can  you  give  real 
or  systematic  unity  to  the  world  by  any  theory  of 
it  which  requires  repeated  interpositions  of  a  purely 
arbitrary  power."  Such  a  conception  of  God  is 
anthropomorphic,  and  proves  itself  to  be  defective 
even  when  tested  on  that  footing.  For  instance,  let 
us  consider  the  position  from  another  standpoint.  If 
God  be  the  external  cause  or  contriver  of  the  world, 
the  act  of  creation  must  have  been  purposive,  and 
a  purpose  of  this  sort  which  cannot  find  satisfaction 
within  the  range  of  the  pre-existent  implies  want  or 
imperfection.  Why  did  God  create  the  world  ?  Was 
He  weary  with  His  inactivity,  or  did  He  want  to 
have  something  to  please  His  eyes  that  He  was  led 
to  contrive  the  world  ?  Questions  like  these 
based  upon  an  anthropomorphic  conception  might 
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well  be  urged,  and  have  been  urged  by  Spinoza  and 
others  against  the  ordinary  dualistic  idea  of  God. 
You  cannot  meet  these  questions  by  maintaining 
that  God  was  by  His  very  nature  led  to  create  the 
world,  for,  on  your  view,  there  is  such  a  heterogeneity 
between  an  external  creator  and  the  created  world, 
that  you  cannot,  unless  you  maintain  that  the  creative 
energy  was  impelled  by  something  superior  to  God 
himself,  establish  the  necessity  of  a  causal  nexus 
between  the  two.  And,  further,  the  theory  of  a 
creation  out  of  nothing  by  an  external  creator  im- 
plies creation  having  a  beginning  in  time  which  is 
repugnant  to  the  idea  that  it  proceeds  from  the 
necessity  of  divine  nature,  for  what  proceeds  neces- 
sarily from  the  eternal  nature  of  God  must  be 
coeternal.  It  is  useless,  however,  to  multiply  objec- 
tions ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Vedantic  position, 
when  properly  understood,  seems  on  the  whole  to 
be  preferable  to  the  ordinary  dualistic  conception 
of  creation. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  the  objection 
noticed  above,  that  the  admission  of  a  purposive 
action  implies  want  of  perfection,  tells  against  the 
Vedantic  doctrine.  This  objection  is  noticed  by  the 
Author  of  the  Vedanta  Sutras  in  the  aphorism, 
41  irateprTOT?['  and  he  attempts  to  refute  it  in  the 
next  aphorism  '^t^rsiTT  *fi*n8lfcnf.  Let  us  see  how 
the  commentator  iSamkara  states  the  objection  and  its 
answer.  He  thus  states  the  objection  in  the  first  place, 
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u  The  view  that  the  world  has  been  created  by 
an  intelligent  creator  is  further  objected  to  on  another 
ground.  It  is  said  that  the  intelligent  Supreme 
Spirit  cannot  be  regarded  as  having  contrived  this 
shadow  of  the  world.  Why  ?  Because  inclination 
to  action  is  always  purposive.  If  it  be  supposed 
•  that  in  this  case  the  inclination  to  action  of  the 
intelligent  Supreme  -Spirit  was  intended  to  serve 
some  purpose  of  His  own,  that  would  contradict  the 
self-satisfaction  of  the  Supreme  Spirit  as  inculcated 
in  the  Vedas.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  absence 
of  purpose  there  would  be  an  absence  of  inclination 
to  action." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  above  objection  seeks  to 
make  out,  that  if  there  be  any  difficulty  in  accepting 
the  operation  of  Supreme  Intelligence  as  the  determ- 
ining cause  of  the  world,  on  the  ground  that  the 
action  of  an  intelligent  Being  must  be  purposive, 
and  that  the  existence  of  a  purpose  shows  that  the 
agent  is  in  quest  of  something  that  he  wants,  it  will 
press  equally  against  the  Vedantic  view  as  against 
the  ordinary  theistic  view  above  criticised.  Let  us 
see  how  the  Vedantists  endeavour  to  escape  from 
this  objection. 

In  his  commentary  on  the  aphorism  "sf 
mv"  vSamkara  thus  meets  the  objection  :  —  " 
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"  Just  as  the  pro- 
cesses of  breathing  in  and  breat  hing  out,  and  so  forth, 
proceed  from  the  very  nature  of  the  organism  with- 
out conscious  reference  to  any  external  endT  so  the 
process  of  creative  emanation  takes  place  from  the 
very  nature  of  God,  like  a  sportful  effort,  without 
reference  to  any  other  ulterior  purpose.  It  is  not 
possible  to  ascertain  any  purpose  of  God  cither 
by  argument  or  from  revelation.  And,  furthermore, 
you  cannot  scrutinise  the  why  of  nature."  This  posi- 
tion finds  support  also  from  the  Vedas  ;  thus,  for 
instance,  the  Maru/uka  Sruti  says  :  — 


WT  *CTT*  "The  creative  emanation  is  but  the 
nature  of  the  Lord  ;  how  can  there  be  any  desiie 
of  Him  who  is  allsufficient  ?  "  Lest  the  use  of  the 
word  ^far,  which  literally  signifies  sportful  action, 
lead  one  to  suspect  that  the  Vedantists  mean  to 
assert  that  the  creative  emanations  are  in  the 
nature  of  spasmodic  efforts  devoid  of  permanence, 
so  that  the  continuation  of  the  world  as  well  as  its 
dissolution  is  accidental,  Ananda  Giri,  the  commen- 
tator on  Samkara's  gloss,  points  out  that  the  word 
^^T  here  signifies  the  mysterious  Maya  or  avidya,  the 
diversifying  power  which  appertains  to  the  very  nature 
of  the  Supreme  Lord.  The  creative  emanation  is 
not  therefore  accidental  "In  consequence  of  His 
(Brahman's)  conjunction  with  Maya,"  says  Govinda- 
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iianda  "  the  creation  is  unavoidable/'  In  keeping  with 
this  position,  the  Vcdantists  maintain  that  the  stream 
of  creative  evolution  is  without  a  commencement  in 
time,  and  this  is  what  enables  them  to  repel  the 
charge,  which  those  who  maintain  the  theory  of 
external  creation  find  so  difficult  to  meet,  that  the 
process  of  creation  implies  a  want  of  perfection  in 
the  Creator. 

Collecting,  then,  the  strings  of  the  above  exposi- 
tion we  find  that  the  world,  according  to  the 
Vedantists,  consists  of  two  distinct  kinds  of  elements. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  contains  a  stream  of  mutations, 
of  diverse  names  and  forms  interconnected  by  a 
causal  nexus  ;  on  the  other,  there  is  behind  these 
mutations  the  solid  substratum  of  reality  which 
upholds  and  sustains  them,  and  hum-lies,  so  to  say, 
a  basis  for  their  play.*  The  series  of  mutations  and 
their  interconnexion  are  determined  by  Ma*yd  or  the 
divine  power  which  is  the  ultimate  spring  of  all 
diversity  as  well  as  of  causal  unity  amidst  this 
diversity  ;  the  substratum  of  reality  is  due  to  the 
communication  or  immanence  of  the  absolute  reality 
of  Brahman  which  pervades  the  entire  universe. 
Viewed  from  either  side,  therefore,  Brahman  is  the 
constitutive  cause  of  the  world  ;  and  He,  again,  by 
virtue  of  His  rational  nature,  is  the  efficient  cause 
of  the  world,  for  the  operation  of  Mdy£  may  be 
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viewed  as  superintended,  so  to  say,  by  the  Lord! 
whose  power  it  is.  The  Vedantic  position  is  thu& 
ultimately  established,  first  on  the  authority  of  the 
Vedas,  secondly  by  its  consonance  with  reason,  and 
thirdly  by  its  satisfying  the  essential  demand  of  reason 
which  commands  us  to  seek  for  unity. 

To  facilitate  the  conception  of  a  cause  which,, 
while  remaining  unaffected,  brings  out  of  itself  the 
constitutive  elements  of  the  effect,  the  Vedantists^ 
make  use  of  the  analogy  of  a  spider  which  produces- 
its  web  out  of  itself.  The  aptness  of  the  analogy 
appears  stronger  when  we  remember  how  the  meshes 
of  the  world  hold  fast  the  individual  souls,  and  keep 
them  off  from  real  insight  into  the  nature  of  things. 
Some  foreign  writer,  who  wanted  to  pose  as  a  critic 
without  taking  the  trouble  of  acquainting  himself 
with  the  doctrine  to  be  criticised,  stumbled  on  this 
analogy,  and  asserted  that  the  Brahmins  represent 
their  God  as  a  huge  spider,  apparently  with  the 
object  of  holding  the  doctrine  up  to  ridicule  ;  but 
derision  flung  out  in  this  way  turns  back  on  the 
critic  himself. 

But  perhaps  we  need  hardly  dilate  on  the  errors 
of  ignorant  and  arrogant  critics  of  this  type,  when 
such  a  high-thinking  philosopher  as  the  late  Principal 
Caird  has  displayed  an  unexpected  combination 
of  ignorance,  hastiness,  and  prejudice  in  passing 
strictures  upon  Brahmanism  and  Brahmanic  Philo- 
sophy. One  would  expect  that  a  man  of  his  position 
would  not  undertake  to  censure  a  system  cf  .Religion 
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and   Philosophy   which    has   been    revered  frcm  time 
immemorial  by  a  people  who  have  not  been    stigmatis- 
ed   even   by   their     worst    enemies     as    incapable   or 
undesirous  of    entering     into   the    depth    of     meta- 
physical  and    spiritual    enquiries,    without  taking  the 
trouble  of  acquainting  himself  with  its  real  and  proper 
nature.     But   we   are   sorry   to   find   this  expectation 
rudely   shaken,     when   in     the    last     chapter   of    his 
"Introduction   to  the   Philosophy     of  Religion,"    he 
proceeds   to   illustrate  his  theory  of  the  organic  unity 
of  religions  by    reference   to    the   religions   of    India, 
and   therein    exhibits   an    amount    of  prejudice  which 
is  highly   to    be    regretted    when    it    finds  place   in  a 
philosopher   of    his   calibre   however   imbued  he  may 
be   with  sectarian  zeal.      Dr.    Caird     maintains   that 
the   true   and   complete  idea   of    the   nature  of  God 
unfolds  itself  by  a    process   of   gradual    evolution,    so- 
that    human    spirit    has   to     pass    through    successive 
stages    frcm    imperfect   to   gradually  higher  and  more 
perfect    conceptions   of    the   object   of    religion,    and 
that    an    exhaustive   study    of    the   data  of    History 
shows  that  it  is  possible  to  trace  out  the  several  stages 
in    this    evolution    in  the  various  positive  religions,  so- 
that  the  study   of    the    Philosophy   of    Religions    and 
the  study  of  the  History  of  Religions  reciprocally  aid 
and    further   each  other.      Stating     in    this  way    his 
theory  in  the  abstract,  Dr.    Caird  very  candidly  admits 
that  a  complete    verification    of    this   principle  of   or- 
ganic    development     in     the     province     of    religion 
requires  a    detailed   enquiry    into    the    history  of  the 
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various  positive  religions,  a  task  which  is  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  work.  But  this  does  not  deter 
him  from  attempting  to  illustrate  his  position  by 
reference  to  the  successive  phenomena  of  the  religions 
in  India.  One  would  think  that  here  Dr.  Caird  was 
undertaking  a  task  for  wrhich  he  was  but  insufficient- 
ly trained  ;  the  history  of  religions  in  India  is  a  vast 
subject  ;  even  an  Indian,  who  has  made  it  the  sub- 
ject of  his  lifelong  study  with  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  languages  and  the  sentiments  of  the  people,  can 
hardly  venture  to  affirm  that  he  has  been  able 
to  comprehend  it  in  all  its  aspects,  for  here  in  India 
religion  is  not  an  exotic  growth  dating  its  origin  a 
few  centuries  back,  but  is  like  a  perennial  spring 
pouring  out  its  waters  from  a  time  beyond  human 
memory  in  various  directions  and  in  numberless 
-combinations.  From  a  time  when  the  ancestors  of 
Dr.  Caird  were  perhaps  grovelling  in  the  dark,  the 
Sages  of  India  have  been  grappling  with  the  ulti- 
mate problems  of  religion,  and  meditating  how 
knowledge,  devotion,  and  volition,  the  three  chief 
factors  in  the  constitution  of  a  religious  life,  should 
be  attuned  and  harmonised  so  as  to  lead  to  final 
emancipation,  the  ultimate  goal  of  spiritual  existence  ; 
and  they  not  only  theorised,  but  practically  realised 
in  their  lives  tue  fruit  fulness  of  the  methods  they 
proposed,  and  the  doctrines  they  upheld.  Does  it 
not  then  ;;eem  to  be  somewhat  presumptuous  for  a 
foreigner  who  i>  scarcely  acquainted  with  the 
rudiments  of  the  Sanskrit  language  to  come  forward 
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as  a  censor  of  Brahmanic  religion  and  philosophy, 
as  if  he  had  studied  them  in  their  entirety  and  found 
them  reducible  to  one  or  two  tenets  ?  An  attempt 
like  this  reminds  one  of  the  blind  men  in  the  fable 
who  went  to  ascertain  what  an  elephant  was  like  ; 
each  of  them  touched  a  single  part  of  the  elephant's 
body,  and  thought  that  that  was  all. 

And  what  does  Dr.  Caird  say  ?  He  says  that 
leaving  Fetishism  out  o*'  consideration,  the  first  two 
stages  in  the  development  of  religion  have  exhibited 
themselves  in  India.  The  first  is  polytheistic  nature- 
worship,  the  worship,  that  is,  of  a  number  of  distinct 
divinities  identified  with  different  natural  objects, 
\vhich  meets  us  in  the  Vedic  hymns,  although  an 
effort  to  blend  the  particular  divinities  in  cue  fluent 
indivisible  whole  became  visible  towards  the  close 
of  this  epoch.  The  second  movement  of  religious 
thought  finds  its  expression  in  the  Brahmanic  con- 
ception of  God  as  simple  Being  carrying  within 
it  the  bare  negation  of  the  phenomenal  world  ;  that 
such  is  the  nature  of  the  Brahmanic  conception  of 
God,  Dr.  Caird  attempts  to  show  by  extracting  from 
Bunsen's  Gott  in  dcr  Gcschichtc  the  translation  of 
two  passages,  one  from  Kathopanishad,  and  the 
other  from  Samkara.  He  then  depicts  a  deplorable 
picture  of  the  moral  and  religious  state  of  the 
Brahmins  of  India,  and  maintains  that  this  depravity 
is  due  to  their  defective  conception  of  God  as  in- 
dicated above.  "A  pantheistic,  or  rather  acosmic, 
idea  of  God,"  says  he,  "  such  as  that  of  Brahmanism 
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not  only  offers  no  hindrance  to  idolatry  and  immor- 
ality, but  may  be  said  even  to  lead  to  them  by  a 
logical  necessity  ;"  and  he  winds  up  with  a  panegyric 
on  the  beauty,  grandeur,  and  fulness  of  Christianity. 

Now,  I  have  no  relish  for  ferreting  out  the  faults 
of  any  established  religion  ;  I  believe  that  the  very 
existence  of  a  religion  indicates  its  excellence,  what- 
ever in  the  abstract  its  defects  may  be,  and  that  it 
is  not  always  profitable  to  harp  on  these  defects. 
I  therefore  refrain  from  pointing  out  what  seem  to 
me  to  be  the  obvious  defects  and  shortcomings  of 
Christianity  as  compared  with  the  Vedantic  religion 
of  India.  But  leaving  that  aside,  may  we  not  be  per- 
mitted to  say  that  immorality  is  not  the  monopoly 
of  the  Indians,  and  that  it  is  at  least  as  much 
prevalent  in  a  Christian  country  as  in  Brahmanic 
India  ?  We  do  not,  however,  hold  the  religion  res- 
ponsible for  this,  and  we  affirm  that  the  immorality 
of  the  Christians  is  not  due  to  Christianity,  but  that 
it  exists  in  spite  of  Christianity.  National  character 
is  moulded  not  by  religion  alone,  but  by  circumstances 
which  sometimes  subdue  and  override  the  influence  of 
religion.  Those  who  have  carefully  studied  the  national 
character  of  the  Brahmanic  Indians  of  the  present 
time  are  forced  to  admit  that  the  chief  defects  in 
their  character  are  due  to  weakness  and  want  of 
independence  which  can  be  explained  by  reference 
to  political  exigencies  rather  than  to  religious  concep- 
tions, and  that  obedience  to  sense  of  duty  and  silent 
self-sacrifice  are  much  more  frequent  among  them 
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than  in  any  other  nation,  though  there  is  wanting 
a  corresponding  development  of  an  exacting  sense 
of  right  which,  somewhat  carried  to  an  excess,  is 
perhaps  the  most  notable  feature  of  the  English 
•character.  Dr.  Caird  makes  a  sweeping  assertion  ; 
does  he  mean  to  say  that  the  Brahmanic  conception 
of  God  has  taken  away  from  the  Aryans  of  India 
the  power  of  discriminating  right  from  wrong,  or  that 
a  Hindu  does  a  wrong  act  because  his  religion  has, 
as  Dr.  Caird  maintains,  illegitimately  consecrated 
the  finite  ?  A  clearer  example  of  ignorance-begotten 
prejudice  and  prejudice-begotten  ignorance  can  hardly 
be  conceived.  As  regards  idolatry  of  which  Dr. 
Caird  makes  a  point,  we  protest  against  the  use  of 
a  question-begging  epithet  like  that  which  carries 
to  most  minds  an  invidious  association.  We  never 
worship  the  inanimate  idol  ;  to  most  minds  it  serves 
as  a  symbol  to  call  up  spiritual  ideas,  and  infuse 
warmth  and  ardour  into  devotion  ;  and  even  if  the 
idol  itself  is  considered  as  sanctified,  where  is  the 
harm  in  that  ?  In  an  act  of  devotional  worship  the 
most  important  things  are  the  predicates  applied  to 
the  object  of  worship,  for  they  concentrate  and 
fasten  the  movements  of  the  heart.  As  it  has  been 
tersely  put  by  an  Indian  Philosopher  in  this  very 
connexion  :  — 


\\ 

"  The    object   takes   its   form   from   the  predicates 
you  apply  to    it,    but   the   predicates   do   not   borrow 
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their  form  from  the  object."  So  far  as  I  am  awarer 
there  is  no  religion  which  entirely  discards  the  use 
of  symbols  as  a  help  to  devotion  ;  the  Hindus  per- 
haps go  beyond  others  in  the  variety  of  their  selec- 
tion, and  that  is  to  a  certain  extent  due  to  the  fact 
that  their  sentiments  touards  God  are  not  limited 
to  one  or  two  typss.  The  Christians,  for  instance,, 
look  upon  God  as  the  father,  the  Mahommedans  as 
the  master  ;  but  to  the  Hindus  God  is  father,  mother, 
friend,  and  master  at  the  same  time.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  to  a  certain  extent  due  to  the  exclusion  of 
these  symbols  that  'Bhakti-yoga'  or  the  'union  of 
devotion'  has  not  found  the  same  amount  of  devel- 
opment among  other  people  as  among  the  Hindus. 
It  is  true,  there  may  be  people  who  do  not  stand  in 
need  of  symbols  at  all  ;  it  is  also  true  that  there  are 
those  who  vainly  think  that  they  do  not  stand  in  need 
of  them ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  people  who 
require  them  should  shrink  from  taking  the  benefit 
of  their  assistance  for  fear  of  wounding  the  suscep- 
tibilities of  ignorant  and  fastidious  critics.  It  is  true 
that  with  people  having  a  lower  order  of  mind  the 
worship  of  God  with  the  aid  of  symbols  may  some- 
times degenerate  into  a  very  low  form  of  worship  ;  but 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  if  it  were  not  for  these 
symbols,  they,  in  all  probability,  would  not  have 
worshipped  at  all.  Critics  of  Practical  Religion,  in 
their  zeal  for  criticism,  are  often  apt  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  the  same  cap  cannot  fit  the  heads  of  all. 
It  is  puerile'  to  attempt  to  give  a  lesson  on  the  practice 
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of  religion  in  India  which  has  been  the    cradle  of    the 
mast  ancient  religions  of  the  world. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  materials  on  which  Dr. 
Caird  bases  his  view  regarding  the  Brahmanic  con- 
ception of  God.  As  we  have  said  he  relies  on  the 
translation  of  two  passages  by  Bunsen  ;  we  have  not 
been  able  to  verify  the  correctness  of  the  second 
extract,  or  read  it  in  connexion  with  the  context,  as 
he  gives  no  definite  reference  ;  the  first  extract, 
however,  is  an  obvious  mistranslation  of  a  passage 
in  the  Kathopanishad,  and  its  inaccuracy  can  be  easily 
detected  by  any  one  who  has  the  slightest  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Sanskrit  language.  As  quoted  by  Dr. 
Caird  the  extract  runs  thus  :  —  "  Not  by  words  can 
we  attain  unto  it,  not  by  the  heart,  not  by  the  eye, 
He  alone  attains  to  it  who  exclaims  'It  is,  it  is.'  Thus 
may  it  be  perceived  and  apprehended  in  its  essence." 
The  passage  in  the  original  is  this  :  — 


n 

I  will  now  translate  the  passage  literally  :  —  u  Verily 
not  by  words,  not  by  the  mind  can  he  be  attained,. 
not  by  the  eye.  How  can  his  essence  be  apprehended 
where  he  is  not  spoken  of  a&  existent  ?  He  has  to 
be  apprehended  as  existing  beyond  doubts,  and  also  in 
his  essential  character  ;  among  the  two  (modes  of 
apprehension)  his  essence  is  known  when  he  has 
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.already   been   apprehended   as    existing."      Even  this 
bare    translation    shows    that    Dr.    Caird,  as  well  as  his 
translator,    has    entirely    misunderstood    the    passage. 
I  will   however    proceed  to  explain  the  purport  of  the 
passage    with   reference  to   the    context.     In   preced- 
ing passages  it  is  said    that    God    is    not    an    object  of 
sensuous    perception,   but    that  He  can  only  be  appre- 
hended when  the    heart,    the    mind,    and    the    under- 
standing  act    together  with  undiverted  concentration. 
This   concerntration     or    retraction     from    interfering 
cogitations    is   known   as  yoga.     But  then  there  arises 
a  doubt  in  this  connexion  ;    Is    He   not    unattainable 
by  words,  etc.  as  he  transcends  the  reach    of   sensuous 
perception  ?     It  is  answered  that  He  is  ;  but    still    the 
world,    in   so   far    as    it    exists,  enables  one  to  say  that 
He  exists,  for  it  is  His  existence    that    determines   the 
emanation    and   sustenance  of  the    world.      Then   it 
is    pointed    out   that    it   is  not  enough  to  go  so  far  and 
stop  there,  for  this  sort  of   knowledge    is   but   indirect 
and   mediate  ;    but  though  inadequate,  it  is  yet  neces- 
sary as  a  preliminary    step  to    the  attainment    of    per- 
fect   knowledge,     which    requires     that    you     should 
know  Him  in  His  essence,  and  realise  your  unity   with 
Him.     It  i.s  hardly  necessary   to  say  that  in  the  above 
exposition  I  have  followed  the    lead   of    authoritative 
-commentators,    and    I     think   it    is   also    unnecessary 
to  point  out  the  points  of  inaccuracy    in    the  transla- 
tion   adopted   by   Dr.  Caird,  for  they  are  too  manifest 
to   require   any   comment.      It     is    upon     a    garbled 
translation   of    this   character    that   Dr.    Caird   takes 
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upon  himself  to  vilify  an  established  religion,  and 
with  the  greatest  deference  I  say  that  he  should 
have  been  sorry  that  he  had  done  it.  It  may  be 
said  that  Dr.  Caird  was  not  responsible  for  the 
mistranslation,  for  he  had  adopted  it  from  another  ; 
but  on  that  very  account  he  ought  to  have  been 
very  careful  before  he  rushed  into  writing. 

I  may  also  add  that  I  am  unable  to  follow  clearly 
Dr.  Caird's  view  regarding  the  organic  unity  of 
religions.  If  he  means  to  assert  that  a  historical 
study  of  the  various  positive  religions  from  a  philo- 
sophic standpoint  shows  that  they  exhibit  at  differ- 
ent stages  of  development  the  attempts  of  the 
human  mind  to  comprehend  the  ultimate  religious 
truth,  his  assertion  is  perfectly  correct  and  unobjec- 
tionable ;  if,  however,  he  wishes  to  maintain,  as  he 
seems  to  do,  and  as  the  expression  'organic'  unity 
undoubtedly  suggests,  that  there  is  a  historical  inter- 
connexion between  the  several  positive  religions, 
so  that  the  earlier  religions  are  stages  in  one  organic 
process  leading  towards  the  highest  religion  which 
transmutes  and  transcends  them,  the  position  is 
historically  untenable  and  theoretically  fanciful.  There 
is  no  historical  evidence  that  the  Prechristian 
Brahmanic  Religion  either  immediately  or  mediately 
formed  a  factor  in  the  development  of  Christianity 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Caird,  is  the  highest  religion 
of  the  world  ;  and  you  cannot  without  absurdity  talk 
of  an  organic  unity  between  things  entirely  isolated 
from  one  another.  It  will  be  remembered  that  M. 
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Comte  had  attempted  to  point  out  a  continuous 
course  of  development  in  intellectual  and  religious 
evolution  through  the  polytheistic  culture  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  the  monotheism  of  Medieval  Catholicism, 
and  the  metaphysical  tendency  of  Protestant  reform- 
ation leading  towards  the  Positivism  advocated  by 
himself.  Dr.  Martineau  stigmatises  this  view  as 
opposed  to  History,  and  maintains  that  Christianity 
cannot  be  affiliated  to  the  religions  of  Old  Greece 
and  Rome.*  If  there  is  so  much  objection  to  Comte's 
theory,  how  can  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism  be 
treated  as  leading  towards  the  monotheism  of  Jewish 
religion,  and  higher  pantheism,  as  Dr.  Caird  puts  it, 
of  Christianity  ?  Surely  this  mode  of  affiliation  is  more 
curious  and  far  less  justifiable  than  the  above,  and  has 
nothing  to  recommend  it  except  perhaps  the  fact  that 
here  the  highest  place  is  reserved  for  Christianity. 

I  think  I  have  devoted  too  much  space  to  contro- 
vert the  unwarrantable  strictures  of  Dr.  Caird,  but 
the  respect  I  have  always  entertained  towards  him 
for  his  merits  as  a  philosopher  made  it  impossible 
for  me  to  ignore  his  opinion  with  silent  disregard, 
although  it  was  based  upon  scanty  materials.  I  will 
now  revert  to  the  main  subject  of  my  enquiry. 

We  have  seen  that  the  tatastha  lakshana  of  Brahman 
deals  with  His  relation  to  the  world,  or  views 
Him  as  related  to  the  world  through  the  all-per- 
vading energy  of  maya,  and  that  the  swarupa  lakshana 

*  See  Martneau's  Types  of  Ethical  Theory,  Vol.  I,page  488. 
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shows  what  He  is  irrespective  of  all  relations.  Viewed 
in  conjunction  with  the  adjunct  of  Maya  Brahman  is 
designated  as  I'svvara,  the  Lord.  To  I'swara  you  may 
predicate  all  the  attributes  which  appertain  to  the 
character  of  the  creator  and  regulator  of  the  universe  : 
He  is  active,  omniscient,  omnipotent  ;  His  will  moulds 
the  universe  ;  He  is  the  Supreme  Lord  regulating  all 
that  happens  in  time,  the  supreme  and  intelligent  cause 
of  the  evolution,  sustenance,  and  dissolution  of  the 
cosmos.  When  however  viewed  without  reference 
to  Maya,  Brahman  is  devoid  of  attributes,  free 
from  agency,  and  pure  and  perfect  in  Himself. 
Out  of  these  two  kinds  of  views,  the  Vedantists 
maintain  the  superiority  of  the  nonrelative  knowledge 
of  Brahman  which  leaving  behind  the  phenomenal 
world  passes  at  once  to  the  pure  reality,  pure 
reason,  and  pure  bliss  in  which  the  individual 
soul  finds  its  own  ultimate  essence.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  in  its  result  nonrelative  knowledge 
leads  to  final  emancipation,  whereas.. relative  know- 
ledge, being  essentially  dualistic  in  its  character, 
can  only  elevate  the  faculties  and  powers  of  the 
person  who  meditates  upon  it,  and  cannot  free  him 
from  the  trammels  of  dualistic  or  limited  existence. 

This  position,  however,  'has  not  met  with  the 
approval  of  Ramanuja,  the  chief  expositor  of  Visishta- 
dwaitavada  or  the  theory  of  qualified  nondualism.  If 
Brahman  were  really  devoid  of  attributes,  why,  asks 
Jie,  did  Sruti  ascribe  to  Him  qualities  importing 
''supreme  excellence,  knowledge,  power,  and  so  forth? 
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The  real  import,  according  to  him,  of  those  texts- 
which  seem  to  deny  the  possibility  of  ascribing  diverse 
qualities  to  Brahman  is  to  shut  out  the  ascription  of 
those  qualities  that  are  too  low  to  be  attributed  to 
Him,  for  were  it  otherwise,  they  would  be  inconsistent 
with  those  other  texts  which  represent  Him  as  the 
omnipotent,  omniscient,  and  allpervading  regulator 
of  the  entire  universe.  It  will,  however,  appear  that 
Ramaunja's  way  of  explaining  the  texts  that  represent 
Brahman  as  transcending  all  qualities  is  not  a  very 
happy  attempt,  for  he  has  to  strain  the  passages  a  little 
too  much  in  order  to  make  them  fall  in  with  his 
system  ;  on  the  other  hand,  Samkara  can  very  well 
maintain  that  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
open  to  many  people  to  realise  what  he  regards  as  the 
highest  form  of  knowledge,  the  teaching  contained  in 
the  Vedas  might  have  been  so  modulated  as  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  people  occupying  different  stations  in 
the  line  of  spiritual  evolution.  There  cannot  be  much 
doubt  that  this  latter  method  of  explanation  furnishes 
the  best  way  of  reconciling  and  harmonising  the 
apparently  conflicting  texts.  The  authority  of  revela- 
tion is,  therefore,  in  favour  of  Samkara's  doctrine, 
and  it  does,  on  its  practical  side,  contain  a  method  for 
preparing  lower  minds  to  attain,  by  a  process  of 
gradual  and  progressive  ascent,  the  highest  summit 
of  spiritual  knowledge. 

I  have  now  explained  in  what  sense  the  Vedantists 
regard  Brahman  as  the  cause  of  the  world.  It  remains 
now  to  indicate  the  order  of  cosmical  evolution  accord- 
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ing  to  the  Veda*ntists  which  differs  materially  from  the 
Samkhya  theory  on  the  point.  From  a  spiritualistic 
standpoint  the  importance  of  this  enquiry  does  not 
seem  to  be  very  great,  for  whatever  may  be  the 
position  of  a  thing  in  the  scale  of  cosmical  evolution, 
it  stands  along  with  the  rest  as  an  object  of  know- 
ledge, and  any  difference  of  view  as  to  the  order  of 
evolution  does  not  affect  the  solution  of  the  ultimate 
problems  of  spiritual  philosophy.  The  enquiry, 
however,  has  a  historical  interest,  as  it  shows  that 
the  Samkhya  theory  is  not  the  only  theory  of  cos- 
mical evolution  that  found  its  place  in  the  Indian 
Systems  of  Philosophy.  It  may  be  premised  that, 
according  to  the  Vedantists,  the  totality  of  objects 
includes  mind  and  understanding,  although  they 
are  not  objects  but  conditions  of  sensuous  perception  ; 
the  reason  why  they  are  classified  together  with 
perceptible  objects  is  that  they  are,  at  any  rate, 
objects  of  knowledge  liable  to  undergo  mutations, 
and  these  characters  contradistinguish  them  from 
the  knowers  or  subjects  of  knowledge.  Existences 
are  thus  classified  by  the  Vedantists  into  two  primary 
kinds:  the  knowers  ( s^fT )  and  the  knowables  (?*s). 
The  knowables  are  subdivided  into  two  kinds: 
avyakrita  (unmodified)  and  vyakrita  (modified).  By 
avyakrita  is  meant  prakriti  or  the  initial  unevolved 
energy  which  is  the  root  of  the  diversities  of  the 
world,  but  is  not  itself  diversified.  Vyakrita  includes 
mind  and  understanding  (i.  c.,  the  internal  organs 
of  knowledge),  the  external  organs  of  sense-percep- 
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tion  (Jnanendriyas),  the  motor  impulses  (Pranas),  the 
organs  of  movement  (Karmendriyas),  as  well  as  the 
objects  of  senseperception.  Avyakrita  or  prakriti, 
which  may  be  identified  with  Maya,  has  three  dis- 
tinct tendencies  of  operation  within  it,  and  from 
the  continuous  and  conjoint  action  of  these  tenden- 
cies arise  in  due  order  the  .different  classes  of 
vyakrita  or  modified  objects.  The  course  of  this 
evolution  in  all  its  details  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Vedanta  Sutras,  but  is  dealt  with  by  the  later 
Vedantists.  I  will  here  give  my  readers  a  sketch 
of  the  process  as  laid  down  by  the  authors  of  Pancha- 
dasi  a  wellknown  dissertation  on  the  Vedanta 
Philosophy. 

As  I  have  observed  above,  Avyakrita  or  prakriti 
has  three  distinct  tendencies  of  operation  within  it. 
One  of  these  tendencies  is  characterised  by  a  move- 
ment towards  expansion  or  complete  manifestation v 
and  is  known  as  sattwa  ;  the  second  is  characterised 
by  an  impulse  towards  activity,  and  is  called  tajat  ; 
the  third  shows  inanity  as  its  distinguishing  markr 
and  goes  under  the  name  of  tamas.  The  first  is  an 
illuminating,  the  second  a  dynamical,  and  the  third 
a  statical  principle.  Prakriti  with,  inanity  as  its 
preponderating  element  gives  rise  to  the  five 
mahabhutas  or  the  five  germinal  formative  elements 
of  objective  existence  ;  the  fivefold  classification 
corresponds  to  the  fivefold  aspects  of  sensepercep- 
tion (viz.,  sound,  touch,  sight,  taste,  and  smell).  From 
these  five  formative  elements  in  a  state  of  lightness 
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and  purity  (t\  c.,  unimpeded  manifestation  or  sattwa) 
proceed  severally  the  five  external  organs  of  sense. 
The  internal  organ  of  knowledge  (antahkarana)  is 
a  product  of  the  conjunction  of  those  elements  acting 
with  a  preponderance  of  sattwa,  as  explained  above, 
and  is,  in  accordance  with  functional  difference, 
sometimes  known  as  mind  (manas),  and  sometimes 
as  understanding  (buddhi).  Similarly,  again,  from 
those  five  elements  in  a  state  of  activity  or  struggle 
towards  manifestation  (rajas)  proceed  severally  the 
several  organs  of  movement,  and  from  their  conjoint 
action  arise  the  pranas  which  may  perhaps  be  des- 
cribed as  the  motor  or  nervo-vital  energies.  In  the 
gross  material  objects  there  is  manifestly  a  prepon- 
derance of  inanity  or  incomplete  manifestation 
(tamas),  but  they  must  not  be  identified  with  the 
formative  elements  themselves  ;  in  these  gross  objects 
there  is  an  intermixture  of  all  the  five  elements,  their 
growth  being  due  to  a  process  of  composition  known 
as  panchikarana,  so  that  each  of  the  elements  enters 
into  the  composition  of  every  material  object  ;  the 
character  of  the  object  (solidity,  liquidity,  etc.)  is 
however  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  preponder- 
ating element  in  its  composition. 

I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  any  further  on  this  sub- 
ject. A  theory  on  a  topic  like  this  must  at  best  be 
a  hypothesis  incapable  of  complete  verification  ; 
regarded  in  this  light  the  Vedantic  theory  may  find 
a  place  along  with  others  in  our  consideration,  and 
it  seems  to  be  free  from  some  of  the  difficulties 
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attending   the   Samkhya   theory   of    cosmical    evolu- 
tion. 

The  chapter  has  grown  too  long,  and  may  be 
finished  at  this  place.  In  the  next  chapter  I  will  deal 
separately  with  some  of  the  corollaries  which  flow 
out  of  the  doctrine  expounded  in  this  chapter,  as 
they  have  given  rise  to  much  misapprehension,  and 
been  the  subject  of  much  adverse  criticism. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE    FALSITY    OF    THK    WORLD. 

From  the  nature  of  the  world  and  its  relation  to 
Brahman  as  explained  in  the  last  Chapter  the  Vedant- 
ists  draw  two  conclusions  : — (i)  that  the  essence  of 
the  world  is  to  be  found  in  Brahman,  and  (2)  that  con- 
sidered apart  from  Brahman  the  world  is  devoid  of 
essence,  and  therefore  unreal.  A  slight  consideration 
will  show  that  these  two  propositions  are  but  two 
aspects  of  the  same  truth  that  Brahman  is  the 
•constitutive  cause  of  the  world,  and  that  the  apparent 
diversities  of  name  and  form  which  seem  to  charac- 
terise the  world  are  but  appearances  due  to  the 
operation  of  Maya,  and  consequently  devoid  of  per- 
manent and  immutable  existence.  It  is  wellknown 
that  these  two  propositions,  which,  when  properly 
understood,  seem  to  be  quite  harmless,  have  been 
the  subject  of  much  adverse  criticism,  and  stigmatised 
as  almost  absurd. 

It  is  said  that  by  denying  the  reality  of  the  world 
the  Vedantists  flatly  contradict  the  testimony  of 
perception.  Whoever  has  read  the  Vedanta  Sutras, 
and  tfamkara's  commentary  on  the  aphorism  "  wrnt 
^n?W;"  will,  however,  think  twice  before  making 
such  criticism,  for  there  in  refuting  the  Bauddha 
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Yogachara  doctrine,  a  doctrine  very  similar  to  the 
Subjective  Idealism  of  Berkeley,  the  great  comment- 
ator strongly  controverts  all  attempts  to  maintain 
that  the  world  does  not  exist  as  an  object  of  per- 
ception, and  advocates  a  theory  much  akin  to 
Natural  Realism.  I  will,  for  the  satisfaction  of 
my  readers,  extract  a  portion  of  the  commentary 
which  will  show  how  unhesitatingly  £amkara  asserts 
the  existence  of  external  objects  ;  —  "•( 
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The  extract  may  be  thus  rendered  into  English  :  — 
"It  is  impossible  to  maintain  the  nonexistence  of  an 
external  object.  Why  ?  Because  it  is  perceived.  An 
external  object  is  perceived  in  each  individual  case  of 
perception,  whether  it  be,  say,  a  post,  a  wall,  a  jar,  or  a 
piece  of  cloth,  and  a  thing  which  is  being  perceived 
cannot  itself  be  nonexistent.  How  should  the  words  of 
a  man,  who,  while  perceiving  an  external  object  himself, 
says  that  he  is  not  perceiving  it  and  that  it  does  not 
exist,  be  acceptable  any  more  than  those  of  one  who, 
while  eating  and  feeling  consequent  satisfaction,  says 
that  he  is  neither  eating  nor  feeling  any  satisfaction  ? 
The  opponent  may  rejoin  that  he  is  not  saying  that  he 
does  not  perceive  any  thing,  but  that  he  does  not 
perceive  any  thing  distinct  from  the  perception.. 
To  this  we  reply,  true,  you  say  so,  for  no  one 
can  restrain  your  mouth  ;  but  you  do  not  say  what  is 
reasonable,  for  one  is  forced  to  admit  the  existence  of 
objects  as  distinguished  from  the  perception.  Surely 
no  one  perceives  the  perception  itselj  as  a  pillar  or  a 
wall,  but  all  people  perceive  these  things  as  objects  of 
perception.  The  opponents  also,  in  maintaining  that 
what  is  internally  perceived  appears  as  it  were  an 
external  object,  speak  of  external  objects  ;  so  they 
also  recognise  the  universally  admitted  consciousness 
of  exernal  objects,  but  being  desirous  to  repudiate 
them  make  use  of  the  particle  'like',  and  say  that  they 
are  'like'  external  objects.  Certainly  no  one  would  say 
that  Vishnumitra  appears  like  the  son  of  a  barren 
woman.  It  may  be  contended  that  owing  to  the 
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impossibility  of  the  existence  of  external  objects  one 
may  speak  of  things  appearing  as  if  they  were  exter- 
nal ;  but  this  contention  is  not  sound,  for  possibility 
or  impossibility  has  to  be  ascertained  by  reference  to 
the  existence  or  nonex'istence  of  proof  ;  the  existence 
or  nonexistence  of  proof  should  not,  on  the  contrary, 
be  determined  on  a  previous  assumption  of  possibility  or 
impossibility.  Certainly  that  which  is  secured  by  any 
of  the  several  modes  of  proof,  such  as  direct  percep- 
tion and  so  forth,  is  possible  ;  that  which  is  not  so 
secured  is  not  possible."  On  these  and  on  many 
other  grounds  Samkara  controverts  the  Subjective 
Idealism  of  the  Yogachara  School,  and  maintains  the 
existence  of  external  objects,  and  he  strongly 
condemns  all  attempts  to  deny  this  position  as  being 
attempts  in  falsification  of  the  testimony  of  one's  own 
-consciousness.  Is  it  then  too  much  to  hope  that  my 
readers  will  at  once  see  the  ignorance  of  those  self- 
constituted  critics  who  want  to  make  out  that  in 
maintaining  the  nonreality  of  the  world  Samkara 
•contradicted  the  testimony  of  consciousness  ?  May 
we  not  say,  on  the  contrary,  that  no  one  has  more 
strenuously  fought  in  support  of  the  integrity  of  the 
testimony  of  perceptive  consciousness,  as  it  is  naturally 
understood,  than  he  has  done  ? 

Yet  iSamkara  undoubtedly  asserts  that  the  world 
is  not  real.  The  question  is,  what  does  he  mean  by 
that  ?  In  this  connexion  it  has  to  be  noticed  that 
Samkara  draws  a  distinction  between  empirical 
(vyavaharika)  reality  and  transcendental  (parama- 
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rthika)  reality.  In  maintaining  that  the  world  exists 
in  as  much  it  is  perceived  Samkara  clearly  asserts  that 
it  is  empirically  real,  because  the  opposition  or 
antithesis  between  the  individual  soul  (Jiva)  and  the 
knowable  kvorld  is  a  condition  of  the  possibility  of 
experience.  The  objective  world  is  therefore  at  least 
as  real  as  the  internal  ideas  ;  nay,  in  one  sense,  it  is- 
more  real  than  those  ideas,  for  it  is  relatively  more  per- 
manent than  they  are.  But  it  should  be  observed  that 
this  permanence  also  is  only  relative  ;  the  existence 
of  the  world  is  dependent  on  the  existence  of 
duality,  and  duality  is  but  a  phenomenal  result  of  the 
operation  of  Maya  which  flings  out  in  a  course 
of  constant  succession  a  fleeting  series  of  everchanging 
'names'  and  'forms'  that  furnish  components  in  the 
constitution  of  the  world.  The  world  thus  conditioned 
and  constituted  cannot,  therefore,  be  said  to  have  trans- 
cendental reality  or  reality  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
term.  Let  us  see  how  Samkara  defines  the  terms 
'real'  and  '  unreal.'  He  says  that  that  is  real  in 
respect  of  which  your  understanding  remains  steadfast, 
or,  in  other  words,  which  you  comprehend  as 
constant  and  immutable,  whereas  that  which  is  com- 
prehended as  mutable  and  transitory  is  unreal. 


Even  a  reference  to  the  use  of  the  two  words 
(real  and  unreal)  in  relation  to  empirical  objects  shows 
that  the  distinction  thus  laid  down  is  not  altogether 
fanciful.  Let  us,  for  instance,  consider  a  few  cases 
of  objects  which  are  undoubtedly  regarded  by  us  a^ 
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unreal.  The  objects  perceived  in  a  dream  are,  on  all 
hands,  regarded  as  unreal  ;  but  why  are  they  so 
regarded  ?  It  cannot  be  questioned  that  at  the 
moment  of  perception  they  appear  to  be  as  real  as  any 
object  perceived  in  a  wakeful  state,  and,  that  being 
so,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  mere  act  of  percep- 
tion is  insufficient  to  clothe  an  object  with  indubit- 
able ultimate  reality.  What,  then,  constitutes  the 
distinction  between  an  object  perceived  in  a  dream, 
and  an  object  perceived  in  a  wakeful  state  ?  So  far 
as  we  can  see,  the  most  important  point  of  difference 
consists  in  the  relative  permanence  of  the  latter  in 
comparison  with  the  former  ;  and  having  regard  to 
this,  is  it  improper  to  say  that  that  is  most  real  which 
is  comprehended  as  unalterably  fixed  ?  If  a  breach  in 
the  continuity  of  preception  is,  in  some  cases,  suffi- 
cient to  justify  us  in  characterising  an  object  of  per- 
ception as  unreal,  I  fail  to  see  why  we  should  not 
be  allowed  to  extend,  broaden,  and  universalise  our 
definition  of  reality,  and  say  that  there  can  be  no 
reality  apart  from  substantial  unity,  and  unalterable 
continuity  of  existence.  Take,  again,  the  example  of 
mirage  :  it  is  regarded  as  unreal,  because  it  disappears 
when  you  approach  the  site  of  its  location  where  you 
find  dry  ground  but  no  water.  The  same  remark 
holds  good  with  regard  to  images  flung  out  by  the 
tricks  of  a  magician  ;  and  all  these  instances  support 
Samkara's  view  that  you  cannot  predicate  reality, 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  to  a  thing  whose 
existence  is  limited  by  the  conditions  of  time  and 
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place,  and  determined  by  relation  to  other  things 
similarly  mutable  and  contingent  in  their  character. 
Greater  permanence,  therefore,  being,  from  the  rela- 
tive standpoint,  the  test  of  greater  reality,  it  follows 
that  absolute  permanence  may,  without  impropriety, 
be  regarded  as  an  index  of  absolute  reality.  Applying 
this  test,  then,  let  us  see  whether  Samkara  is  not 
justified  in  his  view,  that  on  a  thoroughgoing 
examination  it  is  found  that  all  objects  of  experience 
(drisya)  which  go  to  constitute  the  objective  world 
have  no  reality  apart  from  their  fundamental  substratum 
or  constitutive  cause  which,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
last  Chapter,  he  finds  in  Brahman  or  Supreme  Spirit. 
Start,  for  instance,  with  the  case  of  an  earthen  jar  ; 
the  particular  form  of  the  jar,  its  colour,  and  its  other 
properties  akin  to  these  are  accidental  and  mutable  in 
their  character  ;  while,  in  comparison  with  these, 
the  elements  furnished  in  its  constitution  by  its 
material  cause,  viz.,  clay,  are  of  a  more  permanent  and 
abiding  character  ;  for  although  the  jar  may  be 
broken,  or  its  colour  may  undergo  variation,  its 
material  cause,  clay,  remains  there  all  the  same  ; 
from  this  standpoint,  therefore,  we  may  say,  that,  in 
an  earthen  jar,  the  particular  and  mutable  elements  of 
name  and  form  are  unreal,  while  the  stable  substra- 
tum furnished  by  clay  is  alone  real.  *  But  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  this  assertion  involves  a  denial 
of  the  empirical  reality  of  the  jar  ;  empirically  it  is 
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something  more  than  bare  clay,  for,  had  it  been  other- 
wise, there  would  have  been  no  room  for  discriminating 
between  the  various  objects  of  which  clay  is  the 
material  cause.  The  position,  therefore,  comes  to 
this,  viz.,  that  effects  have  no  reality  apart  from 
their  constitutive  causes,  so  that  it  is  the  under- 
lying substratum  that  lends  all  the  reality  that  a 
phenomenal  object  seems  to  possess.  This,  then, 
being  the  principle  legitimately  deducible  from  a 
consideration  of  the  nature  of  reality  in  so  far  as  it 
inheres  in  objects  of  experience,  the  Vedantists 
maintain  that  it  follows  from  an  exhaustive  application 
of  this  principle  that  the  entire  objective  world  is 
unreal,  and  that  its  subsistence  is  due  to  a  communica- 
tion of  the  reality  of  Brahman,  so  that  there  is  nothing 
real  but  Brahman  himself. 

A  thoroughgoing  analysis  of  the  nature  of  the 
world  shows  that  its  constitution  is  due  to  a  combina- 
tion of  two  different  kinds  of  elements  ;  on  the  one  hand,, 
we  find  a  fluent  stream  of  various  interconnected  names 
and  forms,  transitory  and  variable  in  their  character  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  we  find  the  solid  substratum  of 
reality  which  supports  those  names  and  forms  by  its 
constant  and  invariable  inherence.  The  substratum  of 
reality  finds  partial  manifestation  through  the  constant- 
ly flowing  appearances  ;  the  appearances,  in  their 
turn,  are  grounded  on  the  substratum  of  reality. 
The  expression  4  names  and  and  forms '  ( Ti*i^q  ) 
is  used  to  designate  phenomenal  appearances 
in  general,  and  these  are  regarded  by  the  Vedantists 
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as  unreal,  because  they  do  not  satisfy  the  defini- 
tion of  the  'real'  as  explained  above.  It  is  true 
that  the  Vedantists  maintain  that  the  appearances  owe 
their  emanation  to  the  operation  of  Maya,  the 
diversifying  power  of  Brahman  which  gives  rise  to 
the  apparent  pulsations  of  duality  and  regulates  their 
sequence,  but  they,  from  their  very  nature,  are 
incapable  of  being  regarded  as  constituting  His  essence, 
whereas  the  substratum  of  reality  supporting  those 
appearances  may  very  well  be  regarded  as  a  communi- 
cated reality,  and,  being  immutable  in  its  character 
is  capable  of  being  referred  to  Him.  As  the 
Chhdndogya  Unpanishad  puts  it — "^pureir:  €t«I*TT:  W: 
^racT*ff:  ^?rnf?m:  i"  "All  these  created  objects,  my  child 
have  the  'Real'  for  their  root,  habitation,  and  support." 

Not  only  does  the  world  participate  in  the  reality 
of  Brahman,  but  it  also  participates  in  His  two  other 
characters,  viz.,  reason  and  bliss,  for  the}-  also,  while 
being  constant  and  immutable  in  their  own  nature,  find 
partial  manifestation  in  and  through  the  phenomena 
of  the  world. 

The  Vedantists  make  use  of  various  analogies  to 
facilitate  the  comprehension  of  the  above  position. 
They  liken  the  various  'names  and  forms',  diverse  and 
fleeting  in  their  character,  to  the  foams  and 
waves,  and  the  substratum  of  'reality,  reason, 
and  bliss'  to  the  calm  ocean  beneath  ;  so,  again, 
they  compare  the  names  and  forms  to  a  group 
of  fleeting  pictures,  and  the  unchanging  substra- 
tum  to  the  canvas  on  which  they  are  painted.  It 
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must  be  admitted,  that  however  appropriate  these 
analogies  may  be,  they  are  still  inadequate,  in  as  much 
as  they  do  not  suggest  that  the  names  and  forms  are 
themselves  the  effects  of  the  operation  of  Maya  or 
the  inscrutable  power  of  Brahman  which  keeps  up 
the  panorama  of  the  world  ;  but  this  inadequacy  is 
insuperable,  for  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  which 
can  exactly  typify  the  process  to  which  the  world  owes 
its  existence,  and  the  usefulness  of  these  analogies  as 
aids  to  meditation  is  not  much  affected  by  this 
inadequacy,  provided  we  donot  forget  the  purpose 
which  they  are  intended  to  serve. 

The  above  exposition,  I  hope,  will  elucidate  the 
sense  in  which  the  Vedantists  deny  the  reality  of  the 
world  and  yet  assert  that  its  essence  is  nondifferent 
from  Brahman.  The  two  propositions  are,  in  their 
opinion,  only  two  aspects  of  the  same  proposition,  for 
vvhat  they  really  mean  to  affirm  is,  that  apart  from  the 
reality  of  Brahman  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  the 
world,  it  has  no  reality  of  its  own.  As  the  great 
Suresvvaracharyya  has  put  it  in  his  '  Swarajyasiddhi  :'— 


eji  \ 

"  This  world  has  come  out  of  the  '  Real/  abides  in 
the  'Real,'  and  loses  itself  in  the  'Real';  it  has  no  reality 
of  its  own  (  apart  from  what  it  derives  from  its  consti- 
tutive cause  )  ;  so,  this  entire  world  is  real,  but  viewed 
apart  (  from  its  cause  viz.  Brahman  )  is  false."  It  will 
be  observed,  that  the  unreality  of  the  world,  thus 
understood,  does  not  contradict  its  empirical  reality, 
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for,  to  experience,  this  world  appears  as  a  concatena- 
tion of  phenomena  linked  together  by  an  orderly  con- 
nexion following  a  uniform  rule  of  coexistence  and 
sequence,  and  the  reality  of  the  world,  so  far  as  ex- 
perience is  concerned,  is  shown  by  the  existence,  in  the 
world,  of  this  orderly  connexion.  An  object  is  empirically 
real  if  it  finds  a  place  in  our  experience  in  conformity 
with  the  rules  of  orderly  connexion  which  determine 
the  reality  of  the  world,  and  thus  render  experience 
possible  ;  it  is  unreal,  if  it  refuses  to  enter  into  that 
u  context  of  experience,"  and  thus  remains  severed 
from  the  main  stream  of  phenomena  which  in  their 
totality  constitute  the  world.  It  is  in  this  way  that 
dreams  and  mere  imaginations  are  distinguished  from 
realities  from  the  standpoint  of  experience  ;  from  a 
transcendental  standpoint,  as  we  have  shown  above, 
they  may  all  be  said  to  be  equally  unreal,  for  viewed  on 
their  phenomenal  aspect  none  of  them  has  a  constant 
and  immutable  existence,  their  diversity,  as  well  as 
their  mutual  interrelation,  being  due  to  the  operation 
of  Maya  which  gives  rise  to  and  regulates  the  evolu- 
tion of  all  names  and  forms  (  ?N4iV43Il*iTO ). 

We  may  perhaps  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion 
by  approaching  the  question  from  a  slightly  different 
standpoint.  Experience,  in  all  its  forms,  depends 
on  the  antithesis  of  the  individual  souls,  as  the 
knowers,  and  the  objects  of  the  world,  as  the 
knovvables.  From  this  antithetic  position  they  enter 
into  mutual  relation,  and  thus  appear  as  subjects  and 
objects  of  knowledge.  We  have  already  indicated 
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that  the  differentiation  of  names  and  forms  is  due  to 
the  operation  of  Maya,  and  hence  it  follows  that  the 
differentiation  of  the  objects  must  be  traced  to  the 
same  source  ;  and  when  we  have  advanced  so  far,  it 
requires  only  another  step  in  the  same  line  to  see 
that  the  differentiation  of  the  subjects,  as  well  as  their 
opposition  to  the  objects,  is  no  less  due  to  the  same 
cause,  for  all  diversity  is  but  diversity  in  '  names  and 
forms.1  Maya  is  the  divine  power  which  manifests 
itself  in  diverse  ways,  but  the  nature  of  its  operation 
has  this  constant  characteristic  that  it  brings  about 
diversity  ((bheda  )  out  of  unity  (abheda )  ;  the  opposi- 
tion which  it  sets  up  between  the  subject  and  the  object 
ma}-  be  compared  to  the  action  of  a  magnetic  force 
which  lets  off  opposite  kinds  of  magnetism  at  the* two 
poles  of  a  magnet  ;  and,  to  borrow  an  expression  form 
the  Physical  Science,  the  process  may  be  designated 
as  the  polarisation  of  Maya.  Having  regard,  therefore, 
to  the  intimate  relation  that  exists  between  the 
subject  and  the  object,  their  juxtaposition  in  opposi- 
tion to  one  another  being  due  to  an  indivisible  act  of 
the  dualising  force  of  Maya,  we  may  say  that,  in  one 
sense,  the  objects  exist  for  the  self;  and  considering  all 
these  points,  we  may  arrive  at  the  following  con- 
clusions : — 

(i.)  The  opposition  of  the  subject  to  the  object 
is  a  primary  condition  of  all  experience, and,  that  being 
so,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  empirical  reality  of 
objects. 

(2.)     The  differentiation  of  the   subjects   from   the 
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objects  is  so  inextricably  interwoven  with  the  differ- 
entiation of  the  objects  among  themselves  that  the 
two  things  are  bound  to  stand  and  fall  together. 

(3.)  The  differentiation  of  the  subject  from  the 
object  is  due  to  the  operation  of  Maya,  and,  as  such, 
is  transcendentally  unreal,  though  its  reality  from  an 
empirical  standpoint  can  never  be  gainsaid,  it  being 
an  indispensable  condition  of  the  possibility  of  experi- 
ence ;  a  similar  remark  holds  good  about  the  world 
considered  as  the  totality  of  diverse  objects.  The 
Vedantic  position  that  the  world  is  transcendentally 
unreal,  but  empirically  real,  is  not,  as  it  is  supposed 
by  some,  self-contradictory. 

(4.)  When  the  soul  realises  the  ultimate  unreality 
of  the  distinction  between  the  subject  and  the  object, 
and  fully  comprehends  the  essential  unity  of  itself, 
as  well  as  of  everything  that  seems  to  have  a  separate 
existence,  with  Brahman,  its  goal  is  reached  ;  thence- 
forward it  does  not  become  affected  by  the  false  imput- 
ation of  mutations  which  are  foreign  to  its  own 
nature,  and  attains  an  everlasting  infinitude  in  the 
infinitude  of  Brahman  by  participating  in  the  pure 
existence,  pure  reason,  and  pure  bliss  which  characterise 
divine  nature.  If  we  have  designated  the  origin  of 
the  differentiation  of  the  subject  from  the  object  as 
the  polarisation  of  Maya,  this  last  process  which 
annuls  that  differentiation  may  be  characterised  as  the 
neutralisation  of  Maya  so  far  as  the  individual  who 
attains  this  stage  is  concerned.  Selfrealisation  being 
thus  dependent  on  the  realisation  of  ultimate  unity 
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which  presupposes  the  preexistence  of  difference,  the 
apprehension  of  the  world  as  a  totality  of  separate 
entities  in  antithesis  to  individual  souls  similarly 
regarded  as  distinct  from  one  another  may,  in  one 
sense,  be  viewed  as  a  moment  in  the  attainment  of 
selfrealisation. 

It  will  appeal-  from  the  above  exposition,  that  the 
criticism  that  the  Vedantists  in  repudiating  the 
reality  of  the  world  contradict  the  testimony  of 
consciousness  is  based  on  an  entire  misapprehension 
of  their  doctrine.  The  same  remark  also  applies  to 
the  criticism  that  the  Vedantists  are  Crypto-Budhists 
(Prachchhanna  Baudha.) 

Before  I  conclude  this  Chapter,  I  may  also  refer 
to  a  particular  piece  of  criticism  of  Ramanuja  based 
on  the  same  misapprehension,  as  it  illustrates  how 
the  judgment  of  even  a  competent  critic  may  be 
warped  by  his  own  bias  against  an  antagonistic  theory. 
He  says  :— "ff 

«l<n*irri     «T  ?fa 

*nr:  i  w  ^fa  airot 
"  Those,  however,  who  maintain  the  nondifference  of 
an  effect  from  its  cause  on  the  ground  that  the  effect 
is  unreal,  cannot  establish  the  nondifference  they  seek 
to  make  out,  for  there  can  be  no  identity  between 
what  is  true  and  what  is  false.  If  it  were  as  they 
maintain,  Brahman  would  be  unreal,  or  the  world  would 
be  real.5'  It  is  apparent  that  this  criticism  misses  the 
point  altogether.  The  Vedantists  never  intended 
to  maintain  that  Brahman,  who  is  above  all  mutations,. 
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is,  at  the  same  time,  nondifferent  from  the   mutations 
constituting  the  world  ;  nor  did  they   wish   to   main- 
tain, simply   because   they   characterised   the   pheno- 
menal world  as  unreal,    that  the   noumenal   Brahman 
who  supports  and  sustains  the  totality   of  phenomena 
was  equally  unreal.     When  a  person,  through  defect  of 
eyesight,    mistakes   a   rcpe    for  a   serpent,    may     not 
another  person,  who  does  not  suffer   from    that    visual 
aberration,  very  properly   correct  him  by   saying   that 
your     serpent     is   unreal,     and   has   no   independent 
existence    apart     from    the    rope  ?     And    if  there   is 
nothing   objectionable    in     that   statement,    I  fail  to 
appreciate  why  the  Vedantists  should  not   be   allowed 
to  maintain  that  the  phenomenal  world  is  unreal,  t.   e., 
has   no   real     existence   apart  from   Brahman  whose 
reality  constitutes  its  essence,  and   thus   supports   and 
sustains  its  appearance  ?     Owing  to  defect  of  insight, 
we  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  fleeting  'names  and  forms' 
which  seem    to   us   to   constitute   the    world,    are  by 
themselves  devoid  of  reality,  and  that   they   can  have 
their     play    only   because  the  substratum    of  reality 
communicated,  so  to   say,   from   above    supports  them 
from  behind.     The  Vedantist,  therefore,    wants  us   to 
see  Brahman  in  the  world  by  emphasising  the  fact  that 
apart  from  Him  it  is  unreal.     I  therefore  venture  to 
request  the  numerous  would-be-critics  of  the   Vedanta 
Philosophy  to  think  themselves  into  the  System  before 
they  aspire  to  take  up  the   lofty  position    of  a  critic, 
because,  I  believe  that  much    of  the  misapprehension 
that  prevails  about  it  is  due   to   an   abrupt   and   hasty 
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desire  to  criticise  before  thoroughly  understanding 
the  real  import  of  its  doctrines,  which,  by  the  way, 
is  so  much  above  our  ordinary  modes  of  thought, 
that  few  persons  can  measure  the  distance  at  a  leap 
without  incurring  the  risk  of  tumbling  down. 


PART  II. 

CHAPTER  I. 

The  individual  souls  and  their  relation  to  the 
Absolute  Spirit. 

I  now  pass  on  to  another  branch  of  my  subject, 
viz.,  the  relation  of  the  individual  souls  to  the 
Absolute  Spirit.  Whoever  has  carefully  thought 
over  the  Vedantic  view  as  to  the  relation  of  the  world 
to  the  Absolute  Spirit,  as  explained  in  the  preceding 
Chapters,  will,  I  hope,  find  it  less  difficult  to  follow 
this  branch  of  the  enquiry,  for  although  the  subjects 
may,  at  first  sight,  seem  to  have  no  intimate  connex- 
ion with  each  other,  they  are  really  two  sides  of  one 
comprehensive  discussion.  In  the  last  Chapter  I  have 
indicated,  that  according  to  the  Vedantists,  Maya  is 
the  principle  of  diversity  ;  through  its  operation, 
one  undiflferentiated  reality  apparently  divaricates 
itself  into  two  antithetic,  and  yet  correlated,  spheres 
of  manifestation,  viz.,  the  subjects  and  the  objects 
of  knowledge  ;  but  through  this  appearance  of  diver- 
sity, the  original  unity  maintains  itself,  as  well  as 
supports  the  apparent  diversity.  This  position  implies 
that  not  only  is  the  world,  by  which  is  meant  the 
totality  of  objects  of  knowledge,  the  result  of  the 
onward  process  of  mdyic  evolution,  but  that  the 
subjects  of  knowledge,  *>.,  the  individual  souls  also  owe 
their  limitation  to  the  same,  source,  and  are  essentially 
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nondifferent     from  Brahman.      Being    the   source   of 
diversity,   Maya  is   the  ultimate  cause    of  limitation  ; 
out  of  it  spring  the  conditioned  forms   of  intelligence, 
in  the  inner,  and  the   conditioned  forms  of  objective 
existence    in    the     outer     sphere     of    the     empirical 
(vyavaharika)  world.    The  basis  of  all  these  appearances, 
however,  is  to  be  found  in  the  eternal  reason  and  infinite 
reality  of  Brahman,  so  that  the  appearance  of  the  indivi- 
dual souls  is  as  much  a  vivaria  of  the  Absolute   Spirit 
as   the  appearance     of  the  objective  world.     It   may 
therefore  be  asserted  that  the   same   mode   of  enquiry 
which  led  us  to  ascribe  unreality  to  the  world,    and   to 
affirm  the  existence  of  essential  unity  between   it    and 
Brahman,  would,  if  further  pursued,  lead   to  a   similar 
conclusion    with    regard  to  the  individual  souls  ;  and 
in   the  result   the   theory    of   nondualism    would    be 
ultimately  established,  for  the  annulment  of  difference 
from  these  two  standpoints  involves  the  annulment    of 
difference      from     every     possible     standpoint.     The 
fundamental  types  of  difference  with   which   we  start 
on  our   enquiry   are   five  in   number  : — (i)  Difference 
between  the  objects  of  the  world  and    God,  (2)  Differ- 
ence between  the   objects   themselves,  (3)     Difference 
between  the  individual  souls  and    God,    (4)  Difference 
between  the  individuals  themselves,  and  (5)  Difference 
between  the  individual  souls    and   the   objects   of  the 
world.     We  have  already  shown  that  according  to  the 
Vedantists  the  first  two  types  of  difference  are  ultimately 
unreal  ;    if  we   can    now  establish  that  the  third  form 
of  difference  is  also  unreal  in   the   same    way,   it   will 
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follow  by  necessary  implication  that  the  other  two 
types  of  difference  are  equally  unreal  ;  for  if  there  be 
any  ultimate  difference  between  the  individual  souls 
themselves,  they  can  in  no  conceivable  *ense  be 
maintained  to  be  nondifferent  from  God,  while,  on 
the  contrary,  if  they  are  essentially  nondiffernt  from 
God,  it  follows  that  they  are  also  essentially  nondiffer- 
ent from  the  world  which  derives  its  reality,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  from  His  allpervading  reality.  It  is 
the  same  Reality  underneath  which  partially  mani- 
fests itself  through  the  world  and  the  individual  souls, 
but  the  appearance  of  difference  brought  forth  by 
Maya  conceals  this  ultimate  unity  like  a  veil  which 
shuts  out  the  light  that  lies  behind. 

In  a  former  Chapter  I  have  stated  that  when 
viewed  in  relation  to  the  world  Brahman  appears  in 
the  aspect  of  Tswara  or  the  Lord  ;  as  a  relation  of 
this  sort  presupposes  duality,  the  conception  of  I'swara 
is,  from  its  very  nature,  dualistic  ;  starting,  then,  from 
a  dualistic  standpoint  in  discussing  the  relation  of 
the  individual  souls  to  Him,  you  are  at  the  very 
outset  placed  face  to  face  with  a  vast  amount  of 
difference  which  makes  any  attempt  at  identification 
seem  altogether  absurd  and  ridiculous.  He  is  the 
supreme  omniscient  allpowerful  Creator  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  the  Jivas  ( individual  souls )  are  insignificant 
creatures  gifted  with  a  modicum  of  knowledge  and 
power  limited  in  every  direction  ;  there  seems  to  be 
as  much  difference  between  Him  and  an  individual 
soul,  says  an  Indian  poet,  as  between  the  great  ocean 
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and  a  drop  of  water,  the  great  Himalaya  and  a  particle 
of  dust.  Yet  the  Vedantists,  in  their  high  spiritual 
flight,  boldly  assert,  that  ultimately  there  is  no 
difference  between  the  two,  the  apparent  difference 
being  but  the  outcome  of  a  limited  view.  u  In 
.absolute  reality  there  is  neither  the  function  of  the 
Creator  nor  the  fact  of  the  creation."  One  uncondi- 
tioned Being  alone  exists,  and  in  him  I'svvara  as  well 
as  the  Jivas  find  their  unification.  The  Jivas  are  so 
many  ripples  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean  of  absolute 
reason ;  I'svvara  is  the  ocean  itself  as  opposed  and 
yet  related  to  the  ripples  ;  if  the  ocean  seems  to  cast 
off  the  ripples,  and  makes  them  look  small,  the  ripples, 
in  their  turn,  seem  to  limit  the  ocean  and  trench  upon 
its  boundlessness.  Relationing  implies  mutual  limita- 
tion ;  from  the  ultimate  absolute  standpoint  there  is 
but  one  infinite  ocean  of  pure  reason  in  which  all 
forms  of  difference  lose  themselves  ;  when  this  point 
is  reached,  off  goes  that  character  of  the  individual 
soul  by  which  he  is  an  individual  creature,  as  well  as 
that  character  of  I'svvara  by  which  He  is  the  creator, 
and  there  shines  the  indivisible  infinite  beatific 
Reason  free  from  all  limitations  and  conditions. 

The  Vedantists,  therefore,  endeavour  to  establish 
that  there  is  no  ultimate  difference  between  I'svvara 
and  the  individual  souls,  and  in  support  of  this 
position  they  adduce  the  testimony  of  the  Vedas. 
For  instance,  we  find  the  following  passage  in  the 
Chhandogya  Upanishad  where  Arum'  is  teaching 
his  son  Swetaketu  the  nature  of  that  thing  which 
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being  known  everything  else  is  known: — " 
W%  cf?T  **r  *  ^Tflfff  cT^wfa  %tT*<Tl"  "That  one  being  is 
the  soul  of  everything  that  is  ;  that  is  alone  ultimately 
real — the  soul  of  the  universe — O  Swetaketu,  that  art 
thou  ;"  and  various  analogies  are  there  made  use  of  to 
elucidate  this  position.  Similar  passages  are  also 
found  in  other  Upanishads  ;  thus,  in  one  place,  it  is 
said  that  the  soul  of  the  Universe  is  one,  although  it 
appears  manifold  according  to  the  diversity  of  objects 
which  it  permeates,  just  as  the  fire  ( heat )  entering 
into  the  world  is  really  one,  although  it  seems  to  »be 
manifold  according  to  the  variety  of  objects  through 
which  it  manifests  itself  ;*  thus,  again,  it  is  pointed 
out  that  just  as  the  selfluminous  sun,  although  one, 
appears  to  be  manifold,  if  instead  of  looking  at  it  as  it 
is  you  follow  up  its  manifold  reflections  into  water, 
so  this  unborn  selfluminous  soul  manifesting  itself 
through  a  variety  of  bodies  appears  manifold  by  reason 
of  the  multiplicity  of  its  adjuncts.!  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  multiply  citations,  for  I  do  not  think 
that  any  one  can  seriously  contend  that  the  doctrine 
of  nondualism  finds  no  support  from  the  Vedas.  It 
is  indeed  true  that  the  opponents  of  the  doctrine 
attempt  to  construe  the  passages  supporting  nondual- 
ism in  a  different  manner,  but  these  attempts  are  seldom 
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found  to  be  satisfactory  ;  it  is  a  wellknown  canon  of 
construction  that  the  plain  meaning  of  a  passage,  if 
possible,  should  not  be  rejected  in  favour  of  a  strained 
interpretation, — "  ^  ^i^-  ^^qif  ST^T  irffrfcsm" — and 
that  being  so,  I  have  no  hesitation  to  say  that  the 
Vedas  do  declare  that  the  Jivas  are  essentially  riondif- 
ferent  from  Brahman,  and  that  the  apprehension  of 
this  identity  leads  to  salvation. 

I  may  here  mention  that  in  the  Vedanta  Sutras 
themselves  we  find  three  different  methods  of  justify - 
ing»the  assertion  of  nondifference  between  the  Jivas 
and  Brahman  ;  one  of  these  methods  adopts  a  rigorous 
nondualism,  and  the  other  two  are  more  or  less 
dualistic  in  their  character,  but  not  so  rigorously 
dualistic  as  to  leave  no  room  whatsoever  for  the  asser- 
tion of  a  qualified  or  conditional  nondualism.  The 
consistency  or  reasonableness  of  these  latter  positions, 
however,  will  be  examined  later  on. 

One  of  these  views  is  known  as  Bhedabhedavada, 
and  is  ascribed  in  the  Vedanta  Sutras  to  A'swarathya. 
It  lays  down  that  there  are  both  nondifference  and 
difference  between  Brahman  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Jivas  on  the  other.  The  Jivas  are  not  totally 
different  from  Brahman  in  so  far  as  the  former 
have  sprung  out  of  the  latter,  and  are  consequently 
endowed  with  reason  which  ultimately  belongs  to 
Brahman  and  goes  to  constitute  His  essence  ;  at  the 
same  time  the  existence  of  some  amount  of  difference 
must  be  allowed,  for,  if  it  did  not  exist,  the  discrimina- 
tion of  one  individual  from  another  would  be  impossible, 
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and  all  individuals  would  be  equally  omniscient.  The 
existence  of  such  a  complex  relation  combining  unity 
and  difference  may  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  • 
relation  of  a  spark  to  the  fire  whence  it  flies  off,  for  it 
is  neither  totally  different  from  nor  absolutely  identi- 
cal with  the  fire  which  is  the  source  of  its  origination. 
Hence  A'swarathya  maintains  that  those  texts  that 
assert  the  identity  of  Brahman  and  the  Jivas  really 
lay  stress  on  the  element  of  unity  which  actually 
subsists  between  them,  but  are  not  intended  to  lay 
down  that  they  are  absolutely  nondifferent. 

A  second  view,  more  openly  dualistic  than  the 
above,  is  ascribed  to  Audulomi.  In  more  recent  time 
it  has  found  its  expression  in  Purna-prajna-darSana  of 
which  ^nandatirtha  was  one  of  the  chief  expositors  ; 
it  has  also  found  favour  with  the  followers  of  Chaitanya 
among  whom  one  Baladeva  Vidyabhushana  has  written 
a  commentary  on  the  Vedanta  Sutras  known  as 
Govinda  Bhashya  supporting  the  doctrine  of  dualism. 
A  similar  view  is  also  entertained  by  the  Pancharatrika 
Vaishnavas.  According  to  this  view  the  Jivas  are 
essentially  different  from  God  ;  it  is  their  duty  to  serve 
Him,  and  obey  His  commands,  as  He  is  their  Lord. 
Owing  to  their  connexion  with  body  and  mind,  they 
become  subject  to  impure  ideas  from  which  they  can 
free  themselves  only  by  the  acquisition  of  selfknowledge 
and  the  performance  of  devotional  meditation  ;  and 
when  they  are  so  purified  they  attain  salvation  and 
become  one  with  God.  The  nondifference  which  is 
sometimes  laid  down  in  the  scripture  does,  on  this  view, 
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refer  to  a  possible  future  state,  viz.  the  state  of  salva- 
tion. 

The  third  view,  which  accords  with  the  theory  of 
nondualism  properly  socalled,  is  ascribed  to  KaSakritsna. 
Sariikara  and  his  followers  have  adopted  this  view  as 
their  own.  This  maintains  that  it  is  Paramatma  or 
the  Supreme  Spirit  that  manifests  itself  under  the 
various  names  and  forms  cast  out  by  Maya  in  the 
aspect  of  individual  souls.  These  are  not  the  created 
effects  of  the  Absolute  Spirit  newly  brought  into 
existence,  for,  on  that  view,  they  would  be  mutable  in 
their  character,  and  consequently  their  reversion  into 
original  cause  would  mean  their  annihilation  ;  then 
there  would  be  no  difference  between  salvation  and 
destruction,  whereas  salvation  really  consists  in  the 
conscious  realisation  of  immortality.  The  mutable 
names  and  forms  do  not  appertain  to  the  essence  of 
the  individual  souls,  but  are  really  separable  adjuncts 
erroneously  imputed  to  them.  Hence,  it  fol.ows, 
that  if  the  scripture  sometimes  ascribe  origination  to 
the  Jivas,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  it  has  reference 
to  the  adjuncts,  and  not  to  the  essence  ;  in  reality 
there  is  no  ultimate  difference  between  the  individual 
souls  and  the  Absolute  Spirit,  for,  if  it  were  otherwise, 
all  instructions  calculated  to  impress  upon  them  that 
they  are  essentially  identical  with  the  Absolute  Spirit 
would  be  futile,  for  a  real  difference  can  never  be 
eliminated  by  any  amount  of  false  instruction.  The 
conscious  attainment  of  immortality  depends  upon 
the  knowledge  that  we  are  not  the  poor  limited 
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•creatures  that  we  seem  to  be  ;  for  this  purpose,  it  is 
necessary  to  realise  that  we  are  divinities  upon  earth 
.appearing  under  the  conditions  of  time  and  space 
which  can  only  fetter  us  so  long  as  we  remain  ignorant 
of  our  real  nature,  just  as  a  Prince  brought  up  in  the 
'house  of  a  poor  man  remains  unconscious  of  his  royal 
dignity  so  long  as  he  labours  under  the  false  impression 
that  he  is  the  poor  man's  son.  Let  us  know  what  we 
really  are,  and,  in  a  matter  like  this,  knowing  means 
(becoming.  He  who  knows  in  his  inner  spirit  that  he 
iis  essentially  nondifferent  from  Brahman  does,  by  that 
act  of  knowledge,  leave  behind  the  limitations  which 
formerly  seemed  to  clog  his  infinitude  ;  then  the  veil 
of  ignorance  is  lifted  up,  and  he  is  no  longer  a  mere 
individual  among  other  individuals,  but  infinite  exis- 
tence, infinite  reason,  and  infinite  bliss  dawn  upon  his 
Iseing,  and  he  becomes  consciously  what  he  always 
-was. 

The  doctrine  of  Ramanuja  which  is  generally  known 
as  Visishtadwaitavada  or  Qualified  nondualism  has 
considerable  affinity  with  Bhedabhedavada  ascribed 
to  Aswarathya  in  the  Vedanta  Sutras.  The  promi- 
nence which  this  view  has  attained  among  the  Indian 
Philosophers  makes  it  proper  that  we  should  endea- 
vour to  give  a  short  account  of  it  at  this  place. 
According  to  Ramanuja  Brahman  is  endowed  with  a 
number  of  auspicious  qualities.  He  is  the  allpervading, 
allpowerful,  allknowing,  and  allmerciful  Lord  of  the 
universe  :  nothing  evil  can  be  ascribed  to  Him  ;  He 
transcends  all  limitations,  and  controls  everything 
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that  is  limited.  Those  passages  in  the  Scripture  that 
seem  to  lay  down  that  He  is  devoid  of  attributes 
really  import  that  the  low  and  limited  attributes 
appropriate  to  mundane  objects  cannot  be  ascribed  to 
Him.  The  view  of  the  Pure  Nondualists  (suddhad- 
vaitavadi)  that  the  attributes  above  specified  cannot 
ultimately  be  ascribed  to  Him,  and  that  they  seem  to 
belong  to  His  nature  when  we  proceed  to  enquire 
into  the  subject  from  a  limited  relative  standpoint 
which  must  eventually  make  room  for  a  loftier  abso- 
lute standpoint,  cannot  be  accepted,  for  no  reason  can 
be  assigned  in  support  of  such  a  position.  There  is 
no  absolute  identity  between  Brahman,  the  world,  and 
the  individual  souls,  as  maintained  erroneously  by 
the  followers  of  Pure  Nondualism,  although  there- 
is  an  element  of  truth  in  their  assertion  of  non- 
dualism  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  exposi- 
tion. Brahman,  according  to  Ramanuja,  comprises 
within  Himself  distinct  elements  of  plurality  ;  these 
elements,  however,  are  not  outside  of  His  nature ; 
prakriti,  or  the  germinal  principle  of  material  or 
nonrational  existence,  and  purusha,  or  reason  con- 
taining within  itself  the  potency  of  individualisationv 
may  be  regarded  as  constituting  the  body  of  which  He 
is  the  soul.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  state- 
ment implies  a  thoroughgoing  dualism,  for  prakriti 
and  purusha  are  really  His  modes  (prakara).  They 
exist,  however,  in  two  different  conditions  :  when  they 
remain  in  a  subtle  germinal  state  there  is  no  distinc- 
tion of  individual  names  and  froms  ;  this  is  the  stage 
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prior   to   creative   evolution   and   subsequent    to   dis- 
solution (pralaya ).       Matter   in    that    state    remains 
unmanifest,  and  the  individual  souls    can  scarcely  be 
spoken  of  as  individuals,  since  they  are   without    the 
adjunct  of  individualised  bodies,  and  their  intelligence 
is  in  a  state  of  contraction.     Brahman  is    then    in    his 
causal  condition  :    the  ocean  is  without  its  waves.     At 
the  beginning  of  creation  His  will  stirs  up  the   germi- 
nal principles  of  cosmical  existence  from  their  inactive 
state  ;  the  state  of  sleep  is,  as  it    were,   superseded   by 
a   state  of  wakefulness.     Diverse  forms  of  matter  then 
begin  to  take    shape  ;  plurality   springs    up   in    every 
direction,   and  the  souls  entering  into  different  bodies 
become  subject  to  pleasurable  and  painful  experience, 
and  their  intelligence  undergoes  a   certain    amount    of 
expansion.     At  the  centre,  however,  of  all  these  is  the 
Lord  who    controls    everything   from    within  ;    He    is 
immanent   regulator  (*RT-iiT*ft)    of  the  universe.     The 
effect,  it  will  be  seen,  is  nothing  but   the  cause  in   an 
expanded  or  evolved  state,  and  therefore,  the  individual 
souls  and   the   material    objects  are  really  nondifferent 
from   purusha  and  prakriti  respectively  which,    as    we 
have    seen,    Ramanuja   neither    identifies    with     nor 
isolates  from  Brahman.     His  doctrine  is  thus  said  to  be 
nondualism    qualified   by   dualism,   a   doctrine   which 
seems  to  occupy  an  intermediate  position  between  the 
rigorous     nondualism     of    Samkara    and    the   equally 
rigorous   dualism   of  some   of  the   Vaishnava  schools. 
With    regard    to    the    question    of    summum     bonum, 
Ramanuja  maintains  that  the  devotee,  who  by  constant 
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meditation  upon  the  auspicious  qualities  of  the  Lord 
attains  a  clear  knowledge  of  His  nature,  obtains,  by 
His  grace,  final  emancipation  from  the  troubles  of 
worldly  existence,  reaches  the  world  of  Brahman 
(WUJ^I^),  and  there  enjoys  everlasting  bliss.  He  then 
participates  in  all  the  qualities  and  powers  of  the  Lord 
excepting  the  power  of  creating,  sustaining,  and  re- 
tracting the  world. 

Having  given  a  short  account  of  the  three  main 
conflicting  theories  that  prevailed  among  the  Indian 
Philosophers  on  this  subject,  I  may  now  proceed  to 
indicate,  as  briefly  as  I  can,  a  few  of  the  objections 
that  may  be  urged  by  the  advocates  of  pure  non- 
dualism  against  the  other  theories. 

Those  who  do  not  admit  that  individual  souls  are 
essentially  non different  from  Brahman  or  the  Supreme 
Spirit  may  be  asked,  whether,  in  their  opinion,  the 
individual  souls  are  coeternal  with  Brahman  or  not. 
If  they  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative,  a 
difficulty  naturally  suggests  itself  that  the  admission  of 
individual  souls  as  existing  side  by  side  with  Brahman 
from  eternity  seems  to  clash  with  the  position  that 
Brahman  is  infinite  and  unlimited  in  His  character, 
for  an  unresolved  dualism  is  certainly  calculated  to 
negative  the  unconditional  infinitude  of  its  constitu- 
ent factors.  You  may,  of  course,  still  maintain  that 
one  of  its  factors  is  preeminently  greater  than  the 
rest,  but  this  greatness  is,  at  all  events,  a  relative  or 
comparative  greatness  which  in  any  case  falls  short  of 
infinitude.  So,  then,  if  after  adopting  this  view  you 
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ascribe  infinitude  or  omnipotence  to  your  God,  you 
do  so  either  because  in  your  devoutness  you  ignore 
the  precise  import  of  your  terminology,  or  because, 
taking  the  shelter  of  a  half-conscious  hyperbole,  you 
sacrifice  precision  of  language  to  its  grandeur.  And 
yet  may  it  not  be  said  that  this  ascription  of 
infinitude  to  God  bespeaks  a  tenacious  endeavour  of 
human  reason  to  transcend  the  narrow  limits  of  dualism 
by  attaining  the  height  of  a  spiritual  monism  ?  It 
may  also  be  observed  that  this  recognition  of  pluralism 
breaks  the  universally  recognised  rule  of  all  rational 
hypotheses, — u  Entia  non  sunt  multiplicanda  preter 
necessitatem."  Then  again  there  is,  apart  from  these, 
another  difficulty  which  should  also  be  pointed  out  in 
this  connexion  :  Admitting,  as  you  do,  the  coeternal 
existence  of  Brahman  and  the  Jivas,  you  have  to 
answer  the  question, — Is  there  any  coeternal  relation 
between  them  ?  You  cannot  possibly  answer  this  ques- 
tion in  the  negative,  and  yet  if  you  answer  it  in  the 
affirmative  and  recognise  the  existence  of  some  form  of 
eternal  relation  between  them,  the  very  existence  of  this 
relation  becomes  an  inexplicable  mystery  in  your  hand, 
for  how  does  it  encompass  the  Supreme  Spirit  and 
bind  it  to  objects  other  other  than  Himself  ?  You  can 
not  say  that,  it  belongs  to  the  very  nature  of  the 
Supreme  Spirit  that  He  should  stand  related  to  the 
individual  souls,  for  as  the  former  does  not,  on  your 
view,  contain  within  Himself  the  reason  of  the  latter's 
existence,  you  cannot  reasonably  maintain  that  His 
essence  should  involve  a  relation  to  objects  whose 
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existence  it  does  not  warrant,  nor  can  you  say  that 
the  relation  is  a  nonessential,  extraneous,  or  accidental 
relation,  for  an  eternal  accident  subjecting  unborn 
spirits  to  itself,  and  having  its  sway  over  the  Supreme 
Spirit  himself  surpasses  our  conception,  and  its  admis- 
sion would  detract  fro.n  the  perfection  of  God. 

You  cannot  extricate  yourself  from  these 
difficulties  by  going  over  to  the  side  of  Qualified 
Nondualism,  for  whatever  may  be  the  intrinsic 
merit  of  this  view,  it  is  after  all  either  a  dualism 
or  a  nondualism  ;  you  cannot  steer  between  the  two, 
and  find  out  a  via  media,  and  the  attempt  to  gain 
this  end  by  having  recourse  to  obscure  metaphors,  and 
maintaining  that  the  individual  souls  constitute  the 
body  of  the  Supreme  Spirit  is  an  attempt  to  mystify 
the  real  issue  involved  in  the  discussion. 

Then,  again,  a  further  difficulty  presents  itself  when 
we  come  to  consider  the  bearing  of  a  dualistic  theory 
as  indicated  above  on  the  question  of  salvation. 
The  difference  between  the  individual  souls  and  the 
Supreme  Spirit  being,  on  this  view,  ultimate  and  real, 
the  possibility  of  maintaining  that  salvation  consists  in 
the  return  of  the  former  into  the  latter  is  at  an  end. 
The  consequence  is  that  a  theory  of  salvation  advanced 
from  this  standpoint,  whatever  its  form  may  be,  is 
bound  to  be  inadequate  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
a  philosophical  doctrine  of  summum  bonum. 

So  far  we  have  been  dealing  with  the  theory  that 
individual  souls  are  different  from  and  coeternal  with 
Brahman,  and  pointing  out  some  of  the  objections  that 
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may  be  urged  against  it.  The  adoption  of  the  other 
alternative  that  the  individual  souls  had  a  beginning 
in  time,  and  owed  their  existence  to  the  creative 
activity  of  God  is  equally  open  to  serious  objections. 
A  thing  having  a  beginning  is  likely  to  have  an  end, 
for  extinction  is  but  the  reverse  process  of  origination  ; 
if  a  thing  can  come  into  existence  out  of  nothing,  it 
has  only  to  retrace  its  steps  to  revert  to  nothing  ; 
stepping  into  existence  and  stepping  out  of  it  stand 
•exactly  on  the  same  footing  ;  the  former  being 
recognised,  theoretically  I  can  see  no  impediment 
.absolutely  debarring  the  possibility  of  the  latter.  If, 
however,  it  be  said  that  pure  rational  souls  are,  from 
their  very  nature,  incapable  of  extinction,  may  it  not 
IDC  said  with  equal  reason  that  they  are  also  free  from 
origination  ?  The  admission  that  a  thing  had  a 
beginning  in  time  implies  that  its  existence  is  determined 
by  a  conjunction  of  conditions,  so  that  the  withdrawal 
of  some  of  the  conditions  would  entail  its  extinction. 
Immortality  of  soul  is  thus  hardly  compatible  with 
the  denial  of  its  eternal  existence. 

Then,  again,  why  did  an  individual  soul  come  into 
being  for  the  first  time  at  a  particular  moment  of  time, 
and  not  at  another  ?  There  is  nothing  peculiar 
in  any  particular  moment  in  the  stream  of  time-conti- 
iiuum  by  reference  to  which  you  can  explain  why  in 
particular  it  should  be  the  starting-point  of  the  creation 
of  souls  ;  time  in  itself  is  indifferent  to  this  great  transi- 
tion. The  only  way,  therefore,  of  meeting  this  pro- 
blem is  by  saying  that  the  creation  of  the  individual 
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souls  being  purposive,  it  took  place  when  the  necessary 
materials  for  the  fulfilment  of  that  purpose  became 
available  ;  but  a  little  consideration  shows  the  untena- 
bility  of  these  positions.  In  the  first  place,  the  ascrip- 
tion of  creative  purpose  to  God  carries  with  it  the 
ascription  of  mutability  to  His  nature,  and  implies, 
furthermore,  that  He  may  have  a  want  which  requires 
to  be  satisfied  ;  in  the  second  place,  a  thing  which 
owes  its  existence  to  an  external  purpose  may  cease 
to  exist  with  the  cessation  of  that  purpose  :  ^cessante 
ratiQne  cessal  et  effectus'  ;  in  the  third  place,  how  can 
you  ascribe  any  purpose  to  God  ?  He  can  have  no- 
purpose  of  His  own  directed  towards  an  unrealised  end,, 
for  He  is  ever  perfect,  and  the  view  of  the  Naiyayikas 
that  He  created  the  individual  souls  out  of  grace  seems  to 
carry  its  own  refutation,  for  ex  hypothesi,  there  did  not 
exist  prior  to  such  creation  any  object  of  grace  save 
Himself.  For  these  and  other  reasons  I  find  consider- 
able difficulty  to  accept  the  position  of  ordinary  Theism 
that  on  a  fine  morning  God  said  let  there  be  so  many 
individual  souls  and  forthwith  they  came  into  exist- 
ence. 

The  difficulty  appears  still  more  insuperable  when 
we  come  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  the  inequality 
of  human  happiness.  All  persons  are  not  equally 
happy,  and  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  this  inequality 
is,  to  a  great  extent,  determined  by  the  differences  in 
the  conditions,  capacities,  and  susceptibilities  characteris- 
ing different  individuals  from  the  very  outset.  Now, 
if  the  Jivas  are  beings  created  by  God,  these  pri- 
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mordial  or  connate  differences  require  some  justifica- 
tion or  explanation,  in  the  absence  of  which,  it  may 
very  well  be  contended  that  the  Creator  is  neither 
impartial  nor  merciful.  You  cannot  get  over  the  diffi- 
culty by  saying  that  although  the  differences,  so  far 
as  the  present  life  is  concerned,  appear  to  be  primor- 
dial, they  are  really  derivative  being  the  effects  of 
differences  in  actions  performed  in  the  past  lives,  for, 
assuming  that  the  individual  souls  had  an  origin  in 
time,  the  difficulty  is  sure  to  recur  a  few  steps  back  ; 
thus  the  problem  is  only  shifted  but  not  solved,  for  if 
you  admit  an  original  diversity  in  the  conditions, 
capacities,  and  dispositions  of  different  individuals 
affecting  their  happiness  in  the  course  of  life,  the 
impartiality  of  the  Creator  remains  as  questionable  as 
ever.  Then,  again,  it  has  always  been  a  matter  of 
serious  dispute  as  to  whether  there  is  a  preponderance 
of  happiness  or  misery  in  this  wordly  life  ;  oriental 
philosophers  have  generally  maintained  that  there  is 
ordinarily  a  preponderance  of  misery,  and  the  position 
seems  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  experience  of  most 
persons  ;  but  whatever  may  be  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  a  comparative  estimate  of  this  character,  and 
whatever  may  be  the  real  truth  about  this  matter, 
it  is  at  any  rate  indubitable  that  subjection  to  some 
amount  of  misery  is  the  inevitable  result  of  a  worldly 
life  ;  now,  if  that  be  so,  and  if  the  individual  beings  are 
but  creatures  set  afloat  by  the  Creator,  it  seems  to  be 
at  least  questionable  whether  the  epithet  'merciful'  is 
properly  applicable  to  Him.  In  the  next  place, 
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considering  the  limited  character  of  individual  exist- 
ence, as  maintained  in  this  system,  one  may  suspect 
that  if  salvation  involves  complete  freedom  from  pain 
as  one  of  its  constituent  elements,  the  individual  souls 
cannot,  on  this  view,  attain  that  state  except  by  un- 
dergoing complete  annihilation.  If  the  individuals 
sprang  out  of  nothing  they  may  ultimately  revert 
to  it,  and  this  is  a  prospect  which  is  certainly  neither 
covetable  nor  encouraging. 

On  these  and  other  grounds  I  feel  great  hesitation 
to  accept  the  view  of  the  Dualists,  and  I  believe  that 
these  considerations  had  a  potent  influence  in  in- 
ducing the  Vedantists  to  adopt  the  theory  of  non- 
dualism  which,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  finds 
-considerable  support  from  the  Scripture.  It  must, 
however,  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  great  initial 
difficulty  in  accepting  the  theory  of  nondualism,  for 
it  apparently  overturns  the  ordinary  conceptions  with 
which  we  start  on  our  enquiry  ;  to  the  ordinary  mind, 
the  position  that  the  individual  souls  are  essentially 
identical  with  the  Supreme  Spint  seems  to  be  too 
absurd  to  require  any  refutation,  for  neither  in 
knowledge  nor  in  power  can  the  individuals  be  com- 
pared to  God  who  is  the  omniscient,  omnipotent,  and 
allpervading  Lord  of  the  universe.  But  can  it  be 
supposed  that  the  Vedantists  were  unaware  of  such  an 
obvious  difficulty,  and  had  no  answer  for  it  ?  The  truth 
is  that  the  real  import  of  the  proposition  that  the  in- 
dividual souls  are  nondifferent  from  God  is  ordinarily 
misunderstood  ;  the  Vedantists  maintain  that  the 
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nondifference  which  they  seek  to  establish  between 
the  individual  souls  and  God  is  grounded  on  the 
unity  of  essence  after  elimination  of  the  elements 
•of  difference  as  relative  adjuncts  which  may,  for  the 
purpose  of  this  enquiry,  be  ignored.  This  process 
{  i.  e.  the  process  of  recognition  of  unity  afier  elimi- 
nation of  elements  of  difference)  is  technically  known 
as  wrer^fiTT.  The  mere  fact  that  there  are  elements 
•of  difference  between  two  terms  of  a  comparison  does 
not  necessarily  imply  that  they  cannot  be  essentially 
identical  ;  on  the  other  hand,  complete  identity  with- 
out difference  may  be  unhesitatingly  pronounced  to 
be  a  rather  rare  commodity,  for  it  can  only  exist 
where  there  is  a  total  absence  of  development.  For 
instance,  even  in  the  ordinary  case  where  we  recognise 
.a  person  as  identical  with  some  one  whom  we  knew 
before,  the  recognition  of  identity  does  not  imply 
thai  there  are  no  elements  of  difference  between  the 
person  as  he  was  in  the  past  and  the  same  person  as 
he  is  in  the  present  ;  but  in  asserting  identity  we 
disregard  those  elements  as  indifferent  to  the  ques- 
tion, and  confine  our  attention  to  the  fundamental 
unity  of  essence  which  maintains  itself  through  them. 
In  the  same  way,  when  the  Vedantists  assert  the  essen- 
tial identity  of  I'Swara  and  the  Jivas,  they  cast  aside  the 
relative  attributes  which  are  imputed  to  them  as  they 
have  only  a  relative  existence,  and  maintain  that  they 
are  identical  in  their  essence  which  consists  of  pure 
existence,  pure  reason,  and  pure  bliss.  Apparent 
limitation  is  but  a  creation  of  Maya  ;  it  has  no  immu- 
table reality,  for  although  maya  spins  out  a  number 
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of  fleeting  adjuncts  which  seem  to  differentiate  the 
individual  souls  severally  from  one  another,  and  col- 
lectively from  the  Supreme  Spirit,  the  real  substratum 
around  which  these  adjuncts  appear  to  cling  for  their 
support  is  furnished  by  the  indivisible  and  infinite 
reason  which  is  without  a  second.  From  an  empiri- 
cal and  relative  standpoint  the  individual  souls  are 
different  from  God,  so  much  so  that  the  former  dwindle 
into  utter  insignificance  in  comparison  with  the 
latter  ;  from  a  transcendental  standpoint  the  difference 
vanishes  into  insignificance,  and  one  Beatific  Reason 
shines  forth  without  a  second.  A  fuller  exposition, 
of  this  position  is  reserved  for  the  next  two  chapters. 
Suffice  it  to  say  for  the  present,  that  according  to  the 
Vedantists  the  position  above  set  forth  is  not  a  mere 
theory  having  -no  bearing  on  our  spiritual  destiny  ;. 
they  maintain  that  ignorance  of  the  ultimate  unity 
of  the  individual  soul  with  the  Absolute  Spirit,  and 
the  concomitant  erroneous  idea  that  our  existence  is 
limited  by  the  conditions  of  time,  space,  and  so  forth,, 
are  the  causes  of  all  wordly  misery  ;  salvation  is  only 
attainable  from  a  conscious  realisation  of  the  unity 
of  ourselves  with  the  Supreme  Spirit  who  is  above  all 
limitations  and  mutations. 

When  this  state  is  reached,  the  wise  man  abides- 
in  himself,  for  there  is  nothing  beyond  him,  and  enjoys- 
unconditional  blisa  in  his  own  company,  for  he  then 
consciously  realises  his  oneness  with  the  infinite  ocean, 
of  bliss,  call  it  by  whatever  name  you  please. 


CHAPTER   II. 

The  ultimate  unity  of  Brahman  with  the  Jivas. 

The  totality  of  relations  involving  an  incessant 
series  of  changes  is  the  formative  constituent  of  the 
universe.  The  Vedantists,  as  we  have  seen,  regard  it 
as  due  to  the  operation  of  maya  viewed  in  relation 
to  which  Brahman  assumes  the  character  of  I'swara 
or  the  Lord  of  the  universe,  for,  through  His  maya, 
He  is  regarded  as  controlling  and  moulding  the  entire 
universe.  Whatever  happens  has  its  ratio  gnasccndi 
in  the  past  ;  an  effect  must  necessarily  be  preceded 
by  a  cause.  There  is  thus  an  infinite  series  of  causes 
and  effects,  and  the  totality  of  these  causes  and  effects 
goes  under  the  name  of  universe.  Then  arise  the 
questions,  why  should  there  be  a  change  at  all,  and 
why  should  a  particular  effect  be  connected  with  a 
particular  cause  ?  In  one  sense  a  change  is  an  illu- 
sion, for  it  only  touches  the  outside  of  a  thing,  and 
there  must  always  remain  something  unalterable  at 
its  core  which  supports  the  transformation.  Yet,  if 
it  be  an  illusion,  it  is  a  strange  illusion  having  a  uni- 
form order  of  evolution,  and  ultimately  involving  a 
comprehensive  system  of  correlation.  An  event  is 
not  a  mere  isolated  event,  but  it  is  an  inseverable  link 
in  the  chain  constituting  the  history  of  the  universe  ; 
a  thing  is  not  a  small  insignificant  thing,  but  it  bears 
the  impress  of  every  thing  that  is.  The  wonderful 
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mind  of  the  Vedantist  at  once  sums  these  up,  and 
behind  the  stream  of  incessant  changes  observes  the 
constant  operation  of  one  transforming  and  yet  con- 
catenating energy,  the  energy  of  maya.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  functions  assigned  by  the  Vedantists  to 
Maya  are  somewhat  akin  to  those  assigned  by  the 
Samkhyas  to  Prakriti,  but  there  is  this  cardinal  differ- 
ence that  Maya  is  not  regarded  as  a  blind  independent 
source  of  evolution,  but  is  considered  to  be  an  adjunct 
i  of  the  Eternal  Infinite  Reason  (Brahman.) 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  admission  of  maya 
involves  a  renunciation  of  the  standpoint  nondualism  ; 
but  that  is  not  so,  for,  being  a  sakti  or  power  of 
Brahman  maya  cannot  be  counted  as  a  separate  enti- 
ty ;  does  anybody  regard  the  power  by  which  fire 
burns  fuel  as  an  entity  over  and  above  the  fire  itself? 
Certainly  not.  It  must,  however,  be  observed  that 
that  does  not  entitle  us  to  do  away  with  it  altogether  by 
ignoring  its  existence,  and  that  therefore  those  who 
assert  that  according  to  the  Vedantists  Maya  signifies 
an  illusion  and  is  consequently  unreal  do  not  under- 
stand their  position  at  all,  for  it  would  be  an  instance  of 
extreme  ignorance  to  say  that' the  eternal  sakti  of 
Brahman  is  a  mere  illusion.  The  true  Vedantic 
position,  therefore,  is,  that  it  is  real  but  has  no  reality 
apart  from  Brahman,  so  that  you  can  define  it  neither 
by  the  word  'real'  nor  by  the  word  'unreal'  (JTf^MfWf^ 

^nrfrn  ). 

The  functioning  of  Maya  produces  a  twofold  result. 
It  evolves,  on  the  one  hand,  a  variety  of  'names  and 
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forms'  which  in  their  totality  go  under  the  appellation 
of  Jagat  (the  universe)  ;  it  conceals,  on  the  other,  the 
eternal  Brahman,  the  partial  manifestation  of 
whose  essence  in  and  through  the  universe  it  envelops 
under  a  cluster  of  mutations.  It  thus  results  in  the 
concealment  (  ^rrer^  )  of  the  real,  and  the  emanation 
(  fo%  )  of  the  unreal,  and  is  therefore  sometimes 
called  the  initial  ignorance  (  ^rar*T,  ^f^Rir  ). 

The  limiting  adjunct  of  the  individual  soul  is 
generally  known  as  avidya  or  ignorance.  Its  function 
is  analogous  to  that  of  Maya,  for  like  Maya  it  may  be 
said  to  have  a  twofold  operation  ;  on  the  one  hand, 
it  conceals  the  real  nature  of  the  ego,  and  its  ulti- 
mate unity  with  the  Supreme  Spirit  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  leads  to  an  erroneous  fusion  of  the  self  with  at 
least  a  portion  of  the  not-self  which  apparently  curbs 
its  infinitude  and  is  indirectly  the  source  of  all  its 
miseries.  It  individualises  the  ego,  and  fuses  it  with 
a  portion  of  the  nonego,  i.  c.,  it  makes  us  ascribe  a 
number  of  attributes  to  ourselves  which  are  incompati- 
ble with  the  real  nature  of  the  self.  Egoity  is  the 
source  of  bondage  ;  freedom  from  egoity  or  the  attain- 
ment of  universality  leads  to  salvation. 

It  will  appear  from  the  above  exposition  that 
ignorance  about  the  nature  of  Brahman  is  due  to  the 
operation  of  Maya,  and  ignorance  about  the  real 
nature  of  the  self  is  due  to  avidya.  It  must  not 
however  be  supposed  that  avidya  is  intrinsically 
different  from  Maya,  for  it  is  no  other  than  a  subsidiary 
result  of  Maya  limiting  and,  in  one  sense,  creating 
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the'    individual     souls.     When    Brahman     is   viewed 
in    His   relative    aspect,    ?'.  e.  in  the   aspect    of  I'&vara, 
He  is  viewed  as  having  a  necessary   relation    with  the 
cosmos,  and  this  view   makes  us  ascribe   to   I'swara    a 
power  (sakti)  which    upholds   and  sustains  the   entire 
universe.     This  power,  when  regarded  as  an    adjunct 
somehow     limiting*  or    conditioning     the     Absolute 
Supreme   Spirit    receives  the  name    of  Maya.     As    a 
result  of  the  operation    of  this  power,   one  indivisible 
Reason,   which  is   ever   manifesting    itself,   seems     to 
divide  itself  into  a  multitude  of  individuals  by  entering 
into  a  sort  of  relationship  with  a  multitude  of  separate 
clusters  of  adjuncts,  such    as  understanding   ^Buddhi), 
mind  (manas),  body,  and  so  forth  ;  the  multiplicity   of 
adjuncts  is  also,  it  may  be  noted,  a  result  of  the   opera- 
tion   of  Maya,    so   that   the   apparent     severance     of 
individual  souls  fro.ri  the  Absolute  Spirit  may  likewise 
be  traced  to  the  same  source.     Individuality,  however, 
must  be  conscious  individuality,   for   individuals     who 
.are   unconscious  of  their  individual  or  separate  exist- 
ence are   not,   in   one  sense,  individuals   at  all,  and   if 
•selfrealisation  means  the  conscious  annulment  of  indivi- 
duality, it  must  necessarily  presuppose  the  latter,  for  a 
thing  must  exist  before  it   may   be   annulled.       Now, 
this  consciousness  of  individuality  is  believed  to  have  a 
l>asis  in  reality  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  real  nature 
of  the  self,  and  the  erroneous  ascription  to  it   of  attri- 
butes which  really  belong  to  the  nature  of  the  limiting 
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adjuncts  ;  the  source  from  which  this  error  proceeds 
is  denominated  by  the  Vedantists  as  Avidya,  which 
may  consequently  be  regarded  as  the  limiting  adjunct 
(^<TTfa)  of  the  individual  souls.  Mava  may  thus  be 
likened  to  the  central  agitating  force,  and  avidy£ 
to"  a  ripple  on  the  surface,  and  underneath  rests 
the  unfathomable  ocean  of  pure  reason  and  pure 
bliss. 

In  order  to  understand  the  true  import  of  the 
proposition  that  the  individual  souls  are  ultimately 
nondifferent  from  the  Supreme  Spirit,  one  must  ignore 
or  eliminate  the  adjuncts  which  seem  to  individualise 
them  and  thus  differentiate  them  from  one  another. 
This  process  of  elimination,  therefore,  forms  a  prelimi- 
nary step  to  the  realisation  of  all-pervading  unity  ;  it 
consists  in  differentiating  the  self  from  that  portion  of 
the  not-self  with  which  we  often  erroneously  identify 
it,  and  when  we  succeed  in  doing  that  we  find  that  the 
self,  in  its  true  nature,  is  no  other  than  immutable 
reason  (^^ifT^),  and  are  thus  gradually  led  to  realise 
ultimate  unity  in  essence  that  exists  between  it  and  the 
Supreme  Spirit.  It  will  perhaps  be  remembered  that 
we  have  pointed  out  that  the  ultimate  teaching  of  the 
Samkhya  Philosophy  was  to  differentiate  Prakriti  from 
Purusha  ;  properly  speaking  there  is  very  little  difference 
between  n^frnj^srfat^f  of  the  Samkhyas,  and  ^T^TI^T^W^T 
of  the  Vedantists.  But  the  Vedanta  proceeds  a  step  • 
further,  for  it  maintains  that'the  differentiation  inculcated 
above  is  but  temporary  and  provisional,  being  no  more 
than  a  stage  in  a  higher  identification. 

10 
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A  word  of  explanation  may  be  necessary  to  make 
it  clear  that  differentiation  of  the  self  from  the  not- 
self  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  a  higher  identification. 
The  popular  mind,  as  we  have  often  stated,  starts  with 
an  erroneous  fusion  of  the  two,  so  that  the  attributes 
of  the  one  are  falsely  imputed  to  the  other  ;  so  long  as 
this  error  is  not  dispelled  there  can  be  no  possibility 
of  a  higher  identification,  for  the  ultimate  unity  of 
the  individual  souls  with  the  Supreme  Spirit  can  only 
"be  realised  when  the  mutability  and  impurity  as- 
cribed to  the  former  are  found  to  be  due  to  ignorance 
and  want  of  proper  discrimination.  Were  it  otherwise, 
the  impure  and  mutable  souls  would  stand  side  by 
side  with  the  Supreme  Spirit  as  so  many  separate 
entities  destined  for  ever  to  remain  subject  to  the  vicis- 
situdes which  constantly  attend  a  limited  and  mutable 
nature;  bondage  would  then  be  the  natural  condition 
of  the  Jivas,  and  salvation  would  be  impossible.  The 
eradication  of  this  popular  erroneous  fusion  should 
therefore  be  the  first  step  in  the  progress  of  Vedantic 
knowledge,  and  this  would  lead  to  the  final  realisation 
•of  unity  with  Brahman  i.  e.  with  the  eternal  infinite 
and  immutable  Reason,the  substance  of  Reality  and 
unconditional  Bliss.  Then  let  the  cloud  of  Maya  pour 
out  showers  of  ever-changing  phenomena,  the  spirit, 
like  the  sky,  will  not  be  affected  thereby.* 
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We  will  now  proceed  to  deal  with  the  process  of 
•differentiation  by  which  the  self  is  discriminated 
from  the  not-self,  and  the  erroneous  ascription  of 
attributes  which  do  not  properly  belong  to  the  self  is 
eliminated.  It  needs  scarcely  be  repeated  that  the 
necessity  of  differentiation  presupposes  the  existence 
of  a  previous  confusion.  This  confusion  can  only  exist 
between  the  self  and  its  adjuncts  by  which  is  meant 
tha1:  portion  of  the  not-self  with  which  the  self  in  its 
apparent  individualised  state  seems  to  be  intimately 
-connected.  These  adjuncts  have  been  denominated 
by  the  Vedantists  as  the  five  sheaths  (  q^rta  )  of 
the  self,  from  the  idea  that  they  conceal  the  real  nature 
of  the  latter.  I  need  not  enter  into  a  detailed  exposi- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  five  sheaths  ;  suffice  it  to  say 
that  they  may,  for  all  practical  purposes,  be  reduced 
to  three,  viz,  body,  mind,  and  understanding,  or  if,  as 
Samkara  himself  points  out,  mind  (manas)  and  under- 
standing (buddhi)  be  regarded  as  different  functions  of 
the  same  internal  organ  (antalikarana)*,  to  two,  viz. 
body  and  mind,  the  latter  word  being  used  in  its  usual 
more  comprehensive  sense.  It,  therefore  has  to  be 
considered  how  the  Vedantists  differentiate  the  self 
from  body  and  mind. 

There  are  two  main  lines  of  arguments   by   which 
the  Vedantists  endeavour  to  establish  the  differentiation. 

(i)     WW^ftttT    (Antithesis    between    the    subject 
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and  the  object)  and  ^rrf  efir^fafte  (Antithesis 
between  the  subject  and  the  instruments)  —  The 
proposition  that  the  subject  of  an  action  is- 
different  from  its  object  is  almost  axiomatically 
true;  for  were  it  otherwise  action  itself  would 
be  unmeaning,  for  its  presence  depends  on  the 
antithetic  relation  of  the  two.  For  instance, 
when  we  say  fire  burns  fuel,  the  proposition 
necessarily  implies  that  fire  is  different  from 
fuel.  The  active  verb  occupying  the  middle 
place  seperates  the  subject  from  the  object  ; 
this  separation  is  not  a  mere  grammatical  con- 
trivance, but  is  founded  on  a  real  distinction 
to  which  it  gives  expression. 

So  also  the  subject  of  an  action  is  necessarily  diffe- 
rent from  its  instruments,  for  instruments  imply  a 
worker  to  whom  they  are  to  render  assistance,  and  by 
whom  they  are  to  be  utilised. 

Starting  with  these  propositions,  let  us  see  how 
the  Vedantists  make  use  of  them  for  differentiating  the 
self  from  its  adjuncts.  The  differentiation  of  the  self 
from  body  is  comparatively  easy.  The  body  is  an 
object  of  perception,  and,  as  such,  must  be  different 
from  the  subject  of  perception,  the  self.  Our  ordinary 
language  also  recognises  this  difference,  as  the  expres- 
sion lmv  body1  indicates. 

What  is  more  difficult  is  to  discriminate  mind  from 
the  self.  The  Vedantists  regard  mind  as  an  instrument 
of  knowledge.  The  functions  of  mind,  such  as  desire, 
determination,  and  so  forth  are  themselves  objects  of 
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knowledge  ;  they  therefore  imply  a  knower  different 
from  themselves,  as  well  as  from  mind  of  which  they  are 
the  functions.  With  regard  to  external  perception 
mind  functions  as  an  instrument  to  bring  it  about,  for 
there  can  be  no  perception  without  its  intervention. 
On  the  contact  of  an  external  object  with  a  sense- 
organ  mind  or  intellect  takes  up  an  impression  which 
is  reduced  to  the  form  of  knowledge  when  the  self  as 
the  subject  makes  it  its  own  ;  *  the  self  is  an 
everpresent  witness  (  ^T^t ),  but  it  takes  no  notice  of 
what  is  not  reflected  in  the  understanding.  On 
this  view,  therefore,  it  follows  that  the  self  as 
knower  is  different  from  mind  as  an  instrument 
of  knowledge. 

But  it  may  be  asked  that  if  the  self  is  the  ultimate 
knower  what  is  the  use  of  admitting  a  mind  as  an  inter- 
vening mediator  between  it  and  the  external  objects  ? 
To  this  the  Vedantists  reply  : — 
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"An  internal  organ  of  this  character  must  be  admit- 
ted. Otherwise,  either  constant  perception  or  constant 
nonperception  would  follow.  The  conditions  of 
perception,  viz.,  soul,  sense-organs,  and  objects  of  per- 
ception being  constantly  present,  constancy  of  percep- 
tion should  be  the  consequence,  or  if  the  conjunction 
of  these  conditions  were  to  be  fruitless,  constant 
absence  of  perception  should  be  the  result;  but  nothing 
like  this  is  actually  found.  May  it  be  said  that  this 
only  makes  us  admit  some  retardation  of  the  capacity 
of  the  self  or  of  the  sense-organs  in  the  act  of  percep- 
tion ?  No  ;  the  self  being  free  from  mutations  there 
can  be  no  retardation  of  its  power  (  for  it  is  ever  alike)  ; 
nor  can  you  put  forward  any  retardation  of  the  power 
of  the  sense-organs  in  explanation,  for  a  sudden  retard- 
ation of  the  power  of  the  sense-organs,  when  it  \vas> 
unimpeded  a  moment  ago  and  a  moment  after,  is  not 
admissible.  Therefore  it  is  the  attention  and  inatten- 
tion of  mind  that  determine  perception  and  absence 
of  perception." 

The  argument  that  has  been  succinctly  stated  in  the 
above  paragraph  is  intended  to  show  that  it  is  the 
reflection  of  the  self  that  illumines  the  understanding, 
and  that  it  is  the  direction  of  the  understanding  so 
enlightened  through  an  act  of  attention  to  the  object 
that  makes  the  object  an  object  of  knowledge.  It 
therefore  follows  that  the  self  as  the  ultimate  subject 
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of  knowledge  is  different  from  understanding  or  mind 
which  is  an  instrument  of  knowledge  in  an  act  of 
external  perception,  and,  in  one  sense,  an  object  of 
knowledge  in  an  act  of  internal  perception. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  are  led  by  this  line  of 
arguments  to  discriminate  the  self  from  mind  and 
body,  and  regard  it  as  a  pure  unity  untouched  by  the 
mutations  which  affect  the  latter,  and  incapable  of 
being  determined  by  any  of  the  predicates  which  we 
apply  to  them.  In  all  the  acts  of  knowledge,  which 
are  diverse  in  their  character,  it  manifests  itself  as  the 
self-same  self-luminous  knower,  and  is  thus  differen- 
tiated from  everything  that  is  knowable. 

(2)  Anvaya-vyatireka — There  is  yet  another  line 
of  argument  by  which  the  Vedantists  establish  the 
difference  of  the  self  from  body  and  mind.  It  rests  on 
the  nature  of  the  different  states  through  which  an 
individual  soul  passes  under  the  normal  conditions  of 
its  life,  viz.,  state  of  wakefulness,  state  of  dream,  and 
state  of  dreamless  sleep.  The  mode  of  argument 
employed  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  method  of 
difference  by  employing  which  logicians  like  John 
Stuart  Mill  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  existence  of 
causal  relation  between  two  phenomena.  By  employ- 
ing this  method  the  Vedantists  propose  to  establish 
the  independent  existence  of  the  self  from  the  fact 
that  although  ordinarily  the  self  and  its  adjuncts  are 
manifested  together  so  that  it  becomes  difficult  to 
differentiate  them  from  one  another,  the  non-manifesta- 
tion of  the  adjuncts  under  certain  peculiar  circum- 
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stances  does  not  exclude  the  manifestation  of  the  self. 
Let  us  see  how  this  is  worked  out.  In  the  ordinary 
state  of  wakefulness,  says  the  Vedantist,  body,  mind, 
as  well  as  the  self,  manifest  themselves  together,  for 
their  activity  is  not  impeded  by  any  counteracting 
agency,  but  in  a  state  of  dream,  the  activity  of.  body 
(including  the  sense-organs)  remains  in  abeyance, 
while  mind  pursues  its  own  course,  creates  its  own 
objects,  and  is  affected  by  them,  and  these  affections 
are  taken  up  by  the  self  and  moulded,  through  an 
act  of  apperception,  in  the  form  of  knowledge.  When, 
therefore,  we  compare  these  two  states  we  are  enabled 
to  differentiate  body  from  mind  and  the  self,  for  we 
see  that  the  latter  can  keep  up  shining*  (  wf  )  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  former.  Let  us  then  proceed  a  step 
further.  In  the  state  of  dreamless  sleep  the  functions 
of  mind  become  dormant,  and  objective  knowledge 
ceases  to  exist;  but  even  then  the  self-luminous  self 
does  not  undergo  any  alteration,  for  as  soon  as  the 
understanding  becomes  capable  of  receiving  the  im- 
pression of  any  object,  the  self  is  there  to  lend  its  aid 
and  become  the  subject  of  knowledge.  The  conclu- 
sion which  the  Vedantists  seek  to  draw  from  this  is 
that  the  self  is  different  from  mind,  and  capable  of 
having  an  independent  existence. 


*  There  is  some  difficulty  in  finding  a  corresponding  English 
word  to  the  Sanskrit  word  W*T.  Literally  it  means  shining,  and  I  hare 
here  adopted  that  word.  Sometimes  I  have  used  the  word  manifest- 
ation although  there  seems  to  be  a  tinge  of  foreign  association 
about  it. 
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If  in  the  state  of  dreamless  sleep  the  real  nature 
of  the  self  as  self-luminous  reason  does  not  properly 
unfold  itself  owing  to  the  preponderance  of  tamas 
(darkness  or  ignorance)  characterising  a  state  of  sleep, 
the  discrimination  becomes  clearer,  says  the  Vedantist, 
when  in  a  state  of  Samddhi  (or  meditative  self-absorp- 
tion) the  perturbations  of  the  understanding  are  kept 
off,  the  veil  of  darkness  is  lifted  up,  and  the  individual 
soul  consciously  realises  its  unity  with  Absolute  Reason. 
In  that  state  the  conscious  antagonism  of  the  knower 
and  the  knowable  which  characterises  every  act  of 
dualistic  knowledge  disappears,  and  the  self  feels  its 
infinitude  and  enjoys  unconditional  bliss. 

Now  let  us  collect  the  strings  of  the  argument  and 
see  how  it  stands.  What  the  Vedantist  seeks  to  point 
out  is  this  :  — Through  the  diverse  states  of  an  indivi- 
dual life  there  can  be  no  exception  to  the  constant 
presence  of  the  self;  it  undergoes  no  expansion  or 
contraction,  for  it  shines  on  ever  the  same  ;  but  it  is 
otherwise  with  its  adjuncts,  for  in  some  of  these  states 
they  undergo  a  sort  of  retraction,  and  cease  to  exercise 
their  functions.  Therefore,  says  the  Vedantist,  you 
can  very  well  discriminate  the  self  from  its  adjuncts, 
and  understand  how  the  existence  of  the  self  is  not  at 
all  dependent  en  the  existence  of  its  adjuncts,  and 
when  you  do  that  you  will  no  longer  ascribe  to  the 
self  attributes  which  do  not  properly  belong  to  it,  but 
are  adventitious  in  their  character  being  due  to  the 
mdyic  connection  between  it  and  its  adjuncts. 

With  reference   to   the    above  argument  it  may  be 
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said  that  the  Vedantic  analysis  of  the  states  of  deep 
sleep  and  Samddhiis  at  least  doubtful  in  its  character,, 
and  hardly  capable  of  being  put  on  a  more  secure 
footing.  The  theories  relating  to  the  existence  of 
unconscious  or  sub-conscious  or  faintly  conscious  men- 
tal modifications  (during  deep  sleep)  are  wellknown  to 
students  of  western  Psychology,  and  if  it  is  difficult  to- 
prove  these  theories,  it  is  equally  difficult  to  refute 
them.  With  reference  to  the  state  of  Samddhi  it  may 
be  said  that  from  its  very  nature  it  shuts  out  the 
possibility  of  introspection  at  the  time,  so  that  an  ana- 
lysis of  the  state  based  entirely  upon  vague  recollec- 
tion cannot  be  implicitly  relied  on.  The  main  point 
of  the  argument,  however,  is  based  on  the  constant 
presence  of  the  self  as  the  subject  of  every  act  of 
knowledge,  and  the  relative  variability  of  its  adjuncts, 
and  it  seems  that  the  objections  noted  above  do  not 
impair  the  argument  in  the  main  although  they 
may  raise  some  doubt  as  to  some  portion  of  the 
details. 

We  have  already  said  that,  according  to  the 
Vedantists,  the  differentiation  of  the  self  from  the  not- 
self  is  but  a  step  towards  a  higher  identification. 
This  differentiation  results  in  freeing  the  self  from 
miseries  which  arise  from  erroneously  ascribing  to  it 
attributes  implying  mutation  which  do  not  properly 
belong  to  it.  The  result  thus  attained  is  in  one  sense 
a  negative  result,  for  while  showing  what  the  self  is- 
not,  it  stops  there  and  fails  to  bring  out  the  real  nature 
of  the  self  and  its  essential  unity  with  Brahman.  The- 
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final  attempt  of  the  Vedantists  is  therefore  directed 
towards  establishing  this  higher  identification  ;  for  were 
it  otherwise,  the  differentiation  above  maintained 
would  be  final  and  thus  exclude  the  possibility  of  es- 
tablishing a  theory  of  non-dualism.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  this  is  one  of  the  cardinal  points  which  distin- 
guish the  Philosophy  of  the  Vedanta  from  the  other 
systems  of  Indian  Philosophy,  and  I  will  next  proceed 
to  deal  with  it. 

I  have  already  shown  in  what  way  the  Vedantists 
try  to  make  out  the  non-difference  of  the  world  from 
Brahman.  If  it  can  next  be  shown  that  the  individual 
souls  are  also  non-different  from  them,  the  doctrine 
of  non-dualism  will  be  finally  established,  and  the 
appearances  of  diversity  and  difference  will  be  relegated 
to  the  region  of  the  unreal. 

The  cosmical  evolution,  including  the  evolution  or 
emanation  of  the  individuals,  is  regarded  by  the  Ved- 
antists as  a  twofold  process,  consisting  of  the  evolution 
of  the  world  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  emanation  of 
the  individual  souls  on  the  other.  In  reality,  however, 
there  is  nothing  real  but  the  Supreme  Spirit,  the  basis 
of  the  manifold  appearances  which  owe  their  origin  to 
the  pluralising  power  of  Maya.  "  In  the  beginning'', 
says  the  author  of  Panchadasi,  u  the  Supreme  Spirit 
without  a  second,  blissful,  and  absolutely  perfect,  Him-^ 
self  became  the  world  (assumed  the  form  of  the  world), 
and  Himself  entered  into  it  assuming  the  form  of  indivi- 
dual souls  through  the  instrumentality  of  His  own 
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Maya",*  so  that  an  individual  soul  is  in  its  essence 
non-different  from  Brahman,  its  individuality  being 
due  to  the  apparent  limitation  which  it  derives  from 
being  reflected,  as  it  were,  into^a  limited  understanding, 
and  thus  differentiated  from  other  individual  souls,  as 
well  as  from  the  diverse  objects  of  knowledge.  Bondage 
consists  in  the  consciousness  of  limitation,  and  freedom 
from  this  consciousness  is  real  freedom.  This  freedom 
can  only  be  attained  by  acquisition  of  ^elf-knowledge, 
which  dispels  the  ignorance  setting  illusory  limits  to 
the  infinitude  of  the  self  by  concealing  its  unity  with 
the  Supreme  Spirit  and  therfore  with  everything  that 
is.  In  self-knowledge,  therefore,  the  self  consciously 
returns  to  itself  ;  salvation  is  self-realisation. 

The  point  which  arises  for  consideration  is,  how  does 
the  spirit  which  by  its  very  nature  is  no  other  than 
.chit  or  absolute  reason  assume  the  form  of  a  jiva  or  an 
empirical  ego  limited  and  individualised  in  its  character. 
We  have  said  that  according  to  the  Vedantists  it  is  the 
adjunct  of  avidyd  or  ignorance  which  apparently  limits 
the  infinitude  of  the  self,  confines  it,  so  to  say,  within 
the  narrow  bounds  of  a  limited  understanding,  and 
thereby  reduces  it  to  the  position  of  an  individual 
among  other  individuals  and  makes  it  the  knower  of 
objects  which  seem  to  be  different  from  and,  in  one 
sense,  antagonistic  to  itself.  It  is  now  necessary  to 
consider  this  position  a  little  more  carefully. 
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We  have  seen  that  in  an  act  of  objective  knowledge 

understanding  plays  the  part  of  an  instrument,  and  the 

self  takes  up  the  position  of  the  subject.     Without  the 

presence  of  the  self  to   illuminate   the    understanding 

the    latter    would    be    incompetent    to    centralise    the 

diverse  impressions  so  as    to    combine,    and,    if   I  may 

say  so,  idealise  them  into  an  object  of  knowledge.   The 

Vedantists   assert   that  understanding,  in  itself,  is  inert 

(  5T¥  )  ;     it  is  the  reflection  of  the  self  that  infuses  into 

it  the  light  of  reason,  and,  in  one  sense,  makes   it  the 

instrument  of  knowledge,  for  an  instrument  would   be 

no   instrument    without  a    subject.     The   self,    in    its 

essence,  says   the   Vedantist,  is  non-different  from  the 

Absolute   Reason  or  Brahman  ;   it  is  absolute,  and,  as 

such,    incapable    of  undergoing  mutations,  for  were  it 

otherwise    the   intrinsic    mutability    of    the    ultimate 

knower   would   affect   the   universality   of  knowledge, 

and  make  it   arbitrary  and   disjointed.     The    question 

then  arises  at  once,  what  is  the  nature  of  a  jiva  or   an 

individual  soul  ?  And  the  answer  of  the  Vedantists  is, 

that  it  is   no  other   than   Brahman    (or   the   absolute 

reason)    conditioned  or  limited   by   its   adjuncts,   the 

most    important    among   them   being    understanding. 

The  individuality  of  the  jtvas  is  thus  a  borrowed    and, 

in   one  sense,  an  illusory  individuality  ;  the  limitation 

is  empirical  (vyavaharika),  but  not  real  (paramarthika). 

From  their   very   nature,  the  socalled    adjuncts   of 

the  fivas  are  manifold,  limited,  and  liable  to  mutations. 

When  we  view  the  jivas   as  limited   by   them   we   are 

naturally  led  to  forget  their  real-  identity  with  absolute 
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reason,  aud  impute  to  them  attributes  of  a  mixed 
character.  A  little  consideration  will  enable  us  to 
understand  how  this  may  take  place  :  the  adjuncts  are 
manifold,  and  hence  arises  the  multiplicity  of  the  in- 
•dividual  souls  conditioned  by  them  ;  they  are  limited, 
and  consequently  the  individuals  are  also  regarded  as 
incapable  of  rising  above  limitations  in  knowledge, 
power,  and  so  forth  ;  they  are  subject  to  mutations, 
lying,  as  they  do,  within  the  range  of  the  mayic  process 
of  cosmical  evolution,  and  so  the  individual  souls  are 
also  considered  as  liable  to  be  affected  by  mutations 
especially  under  the  forms  of  agency  and  fruition. 

The  Vedantists  characterise  the  empirical  ego  as 
reflected  reason  (chidabhasa),  and  make  use  of  various 
analogies  in  order  to  facilitate  the  conception  and 
justify  the  description.  For  instance,  they  liken  the 
reflection  of  the  absolute  reason  into  understanding  to 
the  reflection  of  the  sun  into  water.  The  sun  is  self- 
luminous  ;  so  in  one  sense  is  the  self.  The  sun  is  one, 
while  its  reflected  images  appear  to  be  diverse  ;  so  the 
absolute  reason  (the  Supreme  Spirit)  is  without  a  second, 
but  its  reflections  into  different  understandings  appear 
as  different  individuals.  When  the  water  into  which 
the  image  is  cast  is  perturbed,  the  image  itself  appears 
as  affected  by  the  perturbation  although  the  sun  is  in 
no  way  touched  by  it  ;  just  in  the  same  way  when  the 
understanding  undergoes  transformation,  the  transform- 
ation seems  to  affect  the  individual  soul,  although 
in  reality  the  absolute  reason  which  forms  its  essence 
remains  as  immutable  as  ever.  When  therefore  the 
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Vedantists  characterise  an  individual  soul  as  reflected 
•reason  (chidabhasa)  they  do  not  mean  to  do  anything 
more  than  lay  stress  on  these  points  of  resemblance. 

There  are,  however,  people  who  seem  incapable  to 
appreciate  the  force  of  these  analogies  or  figurative 
expressions  ;  they  object  that  the  expression  l  reflected 
reason'  is  improper,  for  reason  has  no  form  and  is  there- 
fore incapable  of  casting  any  image.  An  objection  of 
this  type  assumes  that  you  cannot  make  use  of  any 
analogy  unless  you  are  prepared  to  point  out  complete 
resemblance.  But  this  assumption  is  not  justifiable. 
As  iSamkaracharya  himself  points  out  —  ^  v?  r? 


\ 

This  analogy  is  proper  as  there  are  points  of  resem- 
blance to  be  referred  to.  Nobody  can  show  complete 
resemblance  between  an  object  to  be  likened  and  that 
to  which  it  is  likened,  but  all  that  is  meant  is  to  point 
out  resemblance  in  certain  particular  portions,  for 
complete  resemblance  would  involve  the  annulment 
of  the  relation  of  resemblance. 

Whoever  has  carefully  considered  the  arguments 
by  which  the  Vedantists  differentiate  the  self  from  its 
adjuncts  will  see  that  it  is  not  really  touched  by  the 
mutations  which  are  usually  attributed  to  it,  for  the 
self,  they  say,  is  the  witness  far^)  of  all  mutations,  and, 
as  such,  transcend  them  all  being  their  constant  and 
immutable  (^iwi)  subject.  But  this  does  not  go  far 
enough  ;  for,  as  an  individual  soul  is  defferentiated 
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from  its  particular  group  of  adjuncts,  its  individuality 
may  still  be  supposed  to  adhere  to  it,  as  it  is  even 
then  viewed  in  relation  to  and  therefore  as  condi- 
tioned by  those  adjuncts.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
proceed  a  step  further  in  order  to  dispel  this  vestige  of 
original  ignorance.  Absolute  Reason  is  everywhere 
the  same  :  as  the  sun  casts  its  reflection  on  different 
surfaces,  the  reason  ^chit)  also  seems  to  manifest  itself 
in  the  form  of  individuals  through  distinct  groups  of 
adjuncts,  but  this  apparent  diversity  of  manifestation 
(*^W)  does  not  prove  the  diversity  (*n*TTceO  of  Reason, 
just  as  the  diversity  of  images  does  not  establish  the 
plurality  of  the  sun.  The  first  step  in  the  progress 
towards  selfknowledge  consists,  as  we  have  observed,  in 
differentiating  the  self  from  its  adjuncts  ;  it  liberates 
the  self  from  supposed  mutation,  but  it  does  not  liberate 
it  from  supposed  limitation  (^rro^).  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  the  Samkhyas,  whose  theory  stopped  with  the 
discrimination  of  the  self  from  understanding  (q^- 

fr^wailfrO  as  the  ultimate  goal  of  knowlege,  did  not 
repudiate  the  multiplicity  of  the  selves. 

But  the  Vedantists  maintain  that  the  supposed 
limitation  is  as  unreal  as  the  supposed  mutation. 
The  reason  why  the  Supreme  Spirit  seems  to  be  differ- 
ent from  the  individual  soul  is  to  be  found  in  the 
different  startingpoints  from  which  we  proceed  to 
form  our  conceptions  :*  the  reason  which  manifests 
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itself  in  and  through  the  universe  and  sustains  its 
phenonenal  existence  affords  the  startingpoint  for 
formiug  the  conception  of  Brahman,  while  the  reason 
which  infuses  light  into  the  understanding  and  its 
cluster  of  adjuncts,  and  thus  becomes  the  selfconscious 
knower  of  phenomena  is  known,  when  viewed  as  limited 
by  those  adjuncts,  as  the  individual  soul.  As  their 
spheres  of  manifestation  are  distinct,  it  is  supposed  that 
they  are  also  different  from  each  oiher.  But  the  Vedant- 
ists  maintain  that  the  difference  between  the  immut- 
able reason  (which  furnishes  the  essence  of  an  indivi- 
dual soul)  and  the  Supreme  Spiiit  is  no  more  than 
nominal,  jusc  as  the  space  confined  within  a  jar  has 
no  existence  apart  from  the  all-embracing  space.* 
When  the  jar  is  broken,  the  space  within  it,  without 
undergoing  any  alteration,  becomes  one  with  the 
space  around  ;  similarly  the  immutable  reason  that 
manifests  itself  through  particular  groups  of  adjuncts 
loses  its  distinction  from  the  Absolute  Reason  when 
it  is  seen  that  the  limiting  adjuncts  themselves  are  in 
reality  devoid  of  independent  separate  existence. 
The  diversity  of  adjuncts  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  result 
of  the  opsration  of  ma)  a  whence  proceeds  the  variety  of 
names  and  forms  which  clinging  around  the  eternal 
reality  communicated  from  above  constitute  the  object- 
ive world.  As  the  diversity  of  selfconscious  subjects 
rests  on  the  diversity  of  their  adjuncts,  it  follows 


II 
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that  it  is  no  less  a  result  of  the  operation  of  rnaya. 
We  may,  therefore,  considering  all  this,  at  once  rise 
above  our  ordinary  limited  conception  about  the 
nature  of  the  self  and  the  world,  and  observe  behind 
the  appearance  of  all  diversity  the  manifestation  of 
one  indivisible  eternal  Reason  (Brahman)  which  through 
its  own  maya  (or  the  power  by  which  it  brings  about 
the  appearance  of  of  diversity  *)  reveals  the  world  of 
knowables  and  enters  into  it  as  so  many  knowers. 
From  an  empirical  standpoint,  the  knowers  are  different 
from  one  another,  as  well  as  from  the  knowables,  for 
these  differences  furnish  the  basis  of  experience  ;  but 
from  a  transcendental  standpoint,  the  appearance  of 
diversity  is  devoid  of  ultimate  reality,  and  the  indivi- 
dual souls  are  essentially  nondifferent  from  the  Supreme 
Spirit.  For  a  selfconscious  spirit  limitation  exists 
only  so  long  as  it  fails  to  attain  the  knowledge  of  its 
true  and  ultimate  nature  ;  ignorance  being  the  source 
of  limitation,  it  is  transcended  in  knowledge  which 


0  Those  who  are  not  satisfied   about   the  correctness  of  the 
above   exposition  may  compare  the  following  texts  : 


| 

It  seems  to  m§  that  Dr.  Thibaut  is  not  correct  in  his  view 
that  the  Doctrine  of  Maya,  as  expounded  by  the  later  Vedan- 
tists  of  Sariikara's  school,  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Upanishads  The  germ  of  the  Doctrine  is  certainly 
to  be  found  in  the  Upanishads,  although  fuller  and  more 
luminous  exposition  was  due  to  <Samkara  and  his  followers. 
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annuls  all  difference  between  the  knowers  and  the 
knovvables,  and  unifies  them  all  in  the  supreme  reality 
of  Eternal  Reason. 

The  first  step,  therefore,  in  the  attainment  of  self- 
knowledge  consists  in  differentiating  the  knower  from 
the  knowable  ;  the  next  step  is  taken  when  you 
recognise  that  this  difference  is  but  the  outcome  of 
mayic  dualisation,  and  that  ultimately  there  is  nothing 
real  apart  from  Brahman  from  whom  is  communicated 
the  reality  of  the  universe,  whose  reason  shines  through 
individuals,  and  who,  while  maintaining  these,  trans- 
cends them  all. 

The  process  of  argument  by  which  the  individual 
souls  are  maintained  to  be  nondifferent  in  essence 
from  the  Supreme  Spirit  is  not  dissimilar  to  that  by 
which  it  was  shown  that  the  world  had  no  reality 
apart  from  Him.  It  is  a  process  of  elimination  by 
which  the  nonessential  and  variable  elements  in  the 
constitution  of  the  world  in  the  one  case,  and  of  the 
individual  soul  in  the  other,  are  cast  off,  and  the 
residual  constant  elements  are  then  maintained  to  be 
due  to  the  communication  or  manifestation  of  the 
divine  essence.  With  regaid  to  the  world,  we  have 
seen  that  it  may  be  mentally  decomposed  into  two 
elements :  (i)  a  flowing  stream  of  names  and 
forms  transitory  and  variable  in  their  character,  and 
(2)  the  permanent  and  unchangeable  substratum  of 
Reality  around  which  these  names  and  forms  cling 
for  their  support  ;  the  Vedantists  then  leave  the  former 
element  out  of  consideration,  as  mayic  or  phenomenal, 
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and  maintain  that  the  world  is  real  in  so  far  as  it 
participates  in  the  reality  of  Brahman,  and  therefore 
has  no  existence  or  reality  apart  from  Him.  Similarly 
an  individual  soul  seems  to  be  characterised  (i)  by 
attributes  involving  mutability  (fa^rnm)  and  attach- 
ment (  ^rer&<3  )  which  make  it  appear  as  the  worker 
of  actions  (^r?il),  and  enjoyer  of  pleasure  and  pain 
(  HtWT  ),  and  (2)  by  intelligence  which  is  constant, 
indivisible,  and  immutable  in  its  nature,  and 
through  which  it  takes  up  the  position  of  a  knower 
(TIT^T  )  ;  eliminating,  then,  the  former  group  of 
attributes  out  of  consideration  as  having  no  essential 
connection  with  the  nature  of  the  self  in  as  much  as 
they  are  due  to  avidya  or  nescience  which  brings  about 
a  transitory  interplay  between  the  self  and  a  group 
of  adjuncts  foremost  among  which  is  understanding 
(buddhi),  the  Vedantists  maintain  that  intelligence 
(chid),  which  finds  a  sort  of  specialised  mani- 
festation through  these  adjuncts  and  constitutes 
the  essence  of  the  self,  is  not  different  from  the  in- 
divisible infinite  Reason,  or,  in  other  words,  from 
Brahman  himself. 

The  identification  thus  sought  to  be  established 
is  based,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  elimination  of  rela- 
tive attributes  on  the  ground  that  the  relations  which 
give  rise  to  their  ascription  are  the  results  of  maya 
and,  therefore,  temporary  and  in  one  sense  unreal. 
When  all  these  relative  attributes  are  left  out  of  con- 
sideration, the  individuality  of  the  individual  souls, 
the  'Jivatwa'  of  the  Jivas,  is  gone,  so  that  in  unifying 
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them  with  Brahman  ttys  Vedantists  do  not  seek  to 
individualise  the  latter  but  rather  to  universalise  the 
former.  It  is  one  immanent  Reason  that  illumines 
the  knowers,  the  knowables,  and  the  instruments  of 
knowledge,  but  the  knowers  alone  are  capable  of  self- 
knowledge,  for  in  them  the  reason  assumes  a  reflective 
form.  To  realise  the  oneness  of  this  immanent 
Reason  with  the  Absolute  Reason  in  the  Supreme 
Spirit  (Brahman),  to  see  His  presence  everywhere, 
and  above  all  in  ourselves,  is  to  rise  above  all 
limitations.  When  this  state  is  reached,  the  self 
abides  in  itself,  and  knowing  its  oneness  with  Infinite 
Existence  and  Eternal  Reason  becomes  one  with  itr 
for,  in  a  matter  like  this,  knowing  is  becoming  and 
selfknowledge  is  selfrealisation. 

This,  then,  is  the  goal  of  Vedantic  knowledge,  for 
it  is  the  direct  and  immediate  source  of  salvation. 
The  other  Systems  of  Philosophy  are  commendable 
in  so  far  as  they  prepare  us  fcx  the  reception  of  this 
highest  knowledge,  and  are  suited  to  the  requirements 
of  those  who  are  unable  to  appreciate  the  Vedantic 
doctrine  of  nondualism.  Their  relative  value  may 
therefore  be  judged  by  reference  to  their  approxima- 
tion to  it  :  they  are  ultimately  to  be  accepted  in  so  far 
as  they  lead  to  the  attainment  of  self-knowledge,  and 
rejected  where  they  retard  its  growth  ;  but  they 
are  never  to  be  despised,  for,  in  most  cases,  they  are 
the  outcomes  of  honest  efforts  to  unravel  the  mystery 
of  the  universe,  and  thereby  to  lend  a  helping  hand 
to  the  toiling  spirits  who  are  groping  their  way 
upwards  to  the  abode  of  eternal  bliss. 


CHAPTER  III. 

CONSIDERATION   OF  OBJECTIONS    CONTAINING   INCIDENT- 
ALLY    A     SHORT    TREATMENT    OF  THE  VEDANTIC 
DOCTRINE  OF    KARMA. 

In  the  preceding  pages  I  have  tried  to  explain  the 
main  features  of  the  Vedanta  Philosophy  from  the 
standpoint  of  rigorous  nondualism.  I  will  now  proceed 
to  consider  some  of  the  principal  objections  which 
have  been  raised  against  this  doctrine,  and  I  hope 
that  this  separate  treatment  of  a  few  of  the  leading 
objections  advanced  by  the  followers  of  other  Schools 
will  be  conducive  to  clear  up  points  which  may  have 
been  left  obscure  in  the  foregoing  exposition. 

Perhaps  no  objection  is  more  frequently  raised 
against  the  Vedantic  doctrine  of  nondualism  than  that 
it  involves  a  repudiation  of  differences  which  are  un- 
doubtedly recognised  in  our  worldly  conduct.  This 
objection,  however,  is  based  on  a  total  want  of 
appreciation  or  a  total  forgetfulness  of  the 
distinction  which  the  VeJantists  draw  between  an 
empirical  (vyavaharika)  and  a  transcendental  (param^r- 
thika)  standpoint.  The  Vedantists  fully  recognise 
that  empirically  the  individual  subjects  are  different 
from  one  another,  as  well  as  from  the  diverse  objects 
of  knowledge,  and  that  these  objects  are  also  different 
from  one  another  in  as  much  as  they  are  perceived 
•&  such,  and  no  one,  they  say,  who  has  the  slightest 
pretension  of  being  a  reasonable  being  should  contro- 
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vert  the  testimony  of  his  own  consciousness.*  But,, 
then,  they  point  out  that  the  .recognition  of  these 
empirical  differences  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with 
the  position  that  ultimately  the  abiding  substratum  of 
phenomenal  existence  is  to  be  found  in  Brahman  whom 
they  characterise  as  '^r«f  TTT^WT^JT'  ;  so  far  as  the  appear- 
ance of  diversity  is  concerned,  they  do  not,  it  should 
always  be  remembered,  deny  its  phenomenal  exist- 
ence, but  only  try  to  explain  it  by  referring  it  to  its 
initial  cause,  the  operation  of  maya  or  the  dualising 
power  of  Brahman  himself.  I  have  already  tried  to 
explain,  as  well  as  I  can  within  the  short  compass  of 
this  work,  the  real  import  of  these  propositions,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  those  who  will  take  the  trouble  of 
going  through  my  exposition  carefully  will  at  least 
refrain  from  ascribing  to  the  Vedantists  the  absurdity 
of  repudiating  all  empirical  differences. 

But,  then,  it  is  said  by  the  objectors  that  if  you 
recognise  these  empirical  differences,  you  cannot,  at 
the  same  time,  support  your  doctrine  of  nondualism, 
and  we  will  now  proceed  to  test  some  of  the  arguments 
by  which  they  seek  to  make  out  the  untenability  of 
the  Vedantic  position. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Vedantists  assert 
that  the  world  is  not  real.  The  objectors  take  hold  of 
this  assertion  and  contend  that,  if  that  be  so,  the  wise 
man  who,  according  to  the  Vedantists,  realises  this 
unreality  should  no  longer  perceive  the  presence  of 
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the  world  ;  but  as  it  cannot  be  maintained  that 
anything  like  that*  actually  takes  place,  it  follows, 
they  say,  that  the  appearance  of  the  world  is  not  due 
to  ignorance.  What  is  the  use  of  saying  that  the 
world  is  false  when  you  cannot  by  any  amount  of 
effort  cause  its  disappearance  ?  To  this  the 
Vedantists  reply  that  the  continuance  of  the  percep- 
tion of  the  world  is  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  the 
knowledge  that  on  ultimate  analysis  the  world,  as  an 
entity  distinct  from  Brahman,  is  found  to  have  no 
reality  at  all  ;  on  the  other  hand,  so  long  as  the 
mayic  connection  between  the  reflected  self  (chidabhasa) 
and  understanding  subsists,  so  long  as  the  individual 
soul  cannot  free  itself  from  the  five  sheaths  which 
cling  around  it  and  make  it  an  individual,  the  percep- 
tion of  the  world  must  continue.  The  Vedantists 
do  not  say  that  a  belief  in  the  reality  of  the  world  i* 
a  condition  of  its  psrception,  and,  that  being  so, 
the  cessation  of  that  belief  cannot  cause  its  dissolution. 
In  a  former  chapter  I  have  explained  the  import 
of  the  Vedantic  position  regarding  the  falsity  of  the 
world,  and  w*hoever  has  gone  through  it  will,  I  hope, 
rind  no  difficulty  in  seeing  the  utter  untenability 
of  the  objection  indicated  above.  It  is  possible 
to  cite  instances  even  from  our  ordinary  everyday 
experience  where  a  belief  in  the  unreality  of  an 
apparent  object  coexists  with  its  perception,  as, 
for  example,  in  the  case  of  a  mirage,  or  of  a  magician's 
show  ;  and  if  that  is  so,  I  fail  to  understand  why  the 
Vedantist  should  be  precluded  from  maintaining  that 
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the  world  has  no  real  existence  as  a  separate  entity 
in  as  much  as  its  abiding  essence  is  to  be  traced  to 
the  reality  of  Brahman,  simply  because  it  is  per- 
ceived.* 

Similarly  the  Vedantic  doctrine  that  the  indivi- 
dual souls  are  in  their  essence  nondifferent  from 
Brahman  (the  Supreme  Spirit  ),  and  therefore  from 
one  another,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  assertion 
that  when  considered  from  a  relative  standpoint,  that 
is  to  say,  as  related  to  and  therefore  limited  by 
their  adjuncts,  they  must  be  regarded  as  different 
from  one  another.  Hence  it  seems  to  me  impossible 
to  refute  the  Vedantic  position  merely  by  pointing 
out  after  the  manner  of  the  Vais^shikas  that  the 
individual  beings  in  this  world  are  found  endowed 
with  different  amounts  of  knowledge,  power,  and  so 
forth.  t  For  a  fuller  exposition  of  the  Vedantic  view 


*     Cf. 


t     Cf.  The  aphorism  of  Kanada  —  "sRRjjnft  flft"  —  as 
explained  by  Sarhkara  Misra  — 
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with  reference  to  this  point  I  refer  my  readers  to  the 
previous  chapters  of  this  book. 

The  objector  may  still  contend  that  even  conceding 
that  the  empirical  diversity  of  individual  souls  is  not 
inconsistent  with  their  ultimate  unity  in  as  much  as 
they  are  essentially  nondifferent  from  the  Supreme 
Spirit,  the  existence  of  misery  as  an  almost  invariable 
•concomitant  of  individual  existence  throws  consider- 
able doubt  on  the  assertion  of  this  identity,  for  does 
not  the  Vedantic  position  imply  that  in  making  the 
individual  souls  subject  to  misery  the  Supreme  Spirit 
has  done  a  mischief  to  himself  ? 

To  this  an  answer  is  furnished  in  the  Vedauta 
.Sutras  in  the  aphorism  — 


i    *r 
i 


:,  T  <r  c    ^ICT: 

*  ^  ^«.  i    ,» 

VT'ffT 


uThe  Creator,  according  to  us,  is  separate  from  the 
embodied  souls,   and    He   is   omniscient,  omnipotent, 
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and  eternally  pure,  wise,  and  free  ;  the  defect  of  not 
performing  one's  own  good  cannot  be  ascribed  to  Him. 
As  He  is  eternally  free  (from  limitations),  He  has  no 
good  of  His  own  to  bring  about,  nor  any  evil  to  avoid. 
Then,  again,  there  can  be  no  obstruction  of  His  know- 
ledge or  power  because  of  His  omniscience  and 
omnipotence  ;  it  is  to  the  embodied  soul  alone  who  is 
not  so  (omniscient  and  omnipotent)  that  you  can 
ascribe  the  defect  of  not  performing  one's  own  good, 
(for  the  nonperformance  of  one's  own  good  can  only  arise 
from  a  defect  of  knowledge  or  power),  but  we  do 
not  say  that  he  is  the  the  creator  of  the  world.  It 
may  be  pointed  out  that  nondifference  is  also  asserted 
in  the  (scriptural)  saying  'That  art  thou'  and  the  like, 
but  that  does  not  impair  our  position.  When  sayings 
like  'That  art  thou'  enable  a  person  to  realise  non- 
difference,  then  (viewed  from  that  aspect)  off  goes  the 
character  of  an  individual  soul  as  a  worldly  being,  as 
well  as  the  character  of  Biahman  as  the  creator  ; 
from  that  standpoint,  as  the  recognition  of  difference 
is  in  its  entirety  annulled  by  perfect  knowledge,  there 
is  neither  creation  nor  any  room  for  ascribing  the 
defect  of  not  bringing  about  one's  own  welfare." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  extract  that  the 
Vedantists  maintain  that  neither  the  empirical  nor 
the  transcendental  standpoint  furnishes  any  room  for 
contending  that  the  Supreme  Spirit  has  done  a  mis- 
chief to  himself  because  the  individual  souls  are  sub- 
ject to  miseries.  From  the  former  standpoint,  the 
creator  is  different  from  the  individual  beings  ;  from 
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the  latter,  there  is  nothing  real  but  Brahman  himself, 
and  the  individual  souls,  in  so  far  as  they  are  identical 
with  Him,  are  above  all  mutations  so  that  pleasures  and 
pains  cannot  really  touch  their  essence. 

It  may  however  be  said  that,  in  spite  of  all  that 
has  been  said,  no  one  in  his  senses  can  deny  the 
existence  of  miseries  or  assert  that,  as  a  state  of 
feeling,  pain  is  not  antithetic  to  pleasure,  one  being 
the  object  of  aversion  (  T«J  )  and  the  other  of  desire 
(  ^<TT%?I  ).  Now,  when  we  look  about  we  rind  that, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  different  individuals  undergo 
different  amounts  of  pleasure  and  pain,  so  that  it  is 
perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  two  persons  are 
equally  happy  or  equally  miserable.  The  question 
therefore  naturally  occurs,  does  God  determine  these 
differences,  or  do  they  arise  quite  independently 
of  Him  ?  It  is  not  open  to  the  Vedantist  to  adopt 
the  la'.ter  alternative,  for  although  he  will  say  that 
in  reality  the  self  is  neither  an  actor  (  ^TTT  )  nor  an 
enjiyer  ( wTWiT  ),  but  is  above  the  mutations  which 
the  predication  of  these  terms  would  imply,  and  that 
pleasures  and  pains  are  but  phenomenal  appearances 
owing  their  origin  to  the  operation  of  phenomenal 
antecedents,  still,  in  so  far  as  individuals  are  in- 
dividuals, they  undergo  pleasures  and  pains,  and, 
in  so  far  as  pleasures  and  pains  are  objects  of  enjoy- 
ment, their  appearance  is  ultimately  referrible  as 
being  due  to  the  operation  of  the  divine  power 
(maya)  which  regulates  phenomenal  appearances  in 
definite  orders  of  causal  succession  ;  that  being  so,  it 
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seems  that  the  Vedantist  must  admit  that  ultimately 
God  is  the  regulator  of  pleasures  and  pains.  Nowr 
when  you  go  so  far,  the  opponents  may  say  that  you  are 
driven  to  attribute  partiality  and  cruelty  to  God  ;  other- 
wise, why  does  He  not  make  all  persons  equally  happy, 
and  equally  free  from  miseries  ? 

This  difficulty,  however,  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to- 
the  Vedanta  doctrine.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
I  have  pointed  out  in  a  former  chapter  that  it  presses 
very  hard  against  the  doctrine  of  dualism,  and  is,  if 
I  am  right,  almost  insuperable  from  that  position.  Let 
us  see  how  the  Vedantists  endeavour  to  solve  it. 
They  maintain  that  you  might  have  imputed  partiality 
and  cruelty  to  God,  had  He  caused  pleasures  and  pains 
to  individuals  in  an  arbitrary  way  ;  but  you  cannot  do 
that,  because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  these  are  but  results 
of  individual  actions.  The  relation  between  a  parti- 
cular cause  and  its  effect  being  an  instance  of  the 
operation  of  maya,  you  may  indeed  say  that  God,  viewed 
from  a  relative  standpoint,  is  the  ultimate  regulator  of 
the  difference  that  exists  between  individuals  in  respect 
of  pleasures  and  pains  ;  but  that  does  not  entitle  you 
to  maintain  that  He  is  either  partial  or  cruel.  As  you 
sow  so  you  reap.  When  different  seeds  produce  different 
crops,  you  cannot  hold  the  clouds  responsible  for  the 
difference,  although  without  showers  of  rain  they  might 
not  have  fructified/ 


1s? 
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It  may  next  be  asked,  that  conceding  that  the 
present  differences  are  due  to  the  vestiges  of  actions- 
performed  in  the  past,  had  not  these  streams  of  actions 
a  beginning  in  time  ?  If  they  had,  the  difficulty  really 
recurs  a  few  steps  back,  and,  on  the  whole,  remains  as 
insoluble  as  before,  for  differences  in  the  initial  stage 
require  as  much  explanation  as  present  differences,  and 
perhaps  more,  for  as  they  are  ex  h\p<>thesi  primordial, 
you  cannot  fall  back  upon  the  past  to  account  for 
them.  The  Vedantists  reply  that  this  contention  has 
no  force  against  their  doctrine,  for  they  donot  admit 
that  the  stream  of  actions  had  a  beginning  in  time,  and 
that,  that  being  so,  they  can  very  well  maintain  that 
differences  of  enjoyment  are  due  to  differences  in  action 
without  fear  of  being  overtaken  with  primordial 
differences  to  explain.  In  a  former  chapter  I  have 
pointed  out  the  objections  which  may  very  well  be 
urged  against  the  view  that  the  sathsrifa  (or  the  stream 
of  individual  existences)  had  a  beginning  in  time  ;. 
the  position  adopted  by  the  Vedantists  escapes  those 
objections  while  affording  a  natural  and  reasonable 
solution  of  the  difficulty  discussed  above.  This 
position,  it  will  be  seen,  is  also  in  keeping  with  the 
Vedantists'  doctrine  relating  to  the  evolution  of  the 
empirical  world,  for  they  say  that  it  is  due  to  the 
operation  of  maya,  which  being  no  other  than  the 
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divine  power,  is  necessarily  eternal.  It  follows,  that 
maya  being  eternal,  its  manifestation  must  also  be 
coeternal,  for  manifestation  may  be  characterised  as 
the  triumph  of  force  which  can  only  be  delayed  by  the 
obstruction  of  a  counteracting  force  which,  in  the 
present  instance,  must  be  taken  to  be  absent.  The 
conclusion,  then,  at  which  we  arrive  is  that  the  least 
objectionable  method  of  explaining  the  enigma  of 
differences  in  individuals  is  furnished  by  the  Vedantists, 
while  it  is  not  open  to  their  opponents  to  propose  a 
better  solution  that  cannot  be  adopted  by  them. 

It  must  not  however  be  forgotten  that  neither 
agency  nor  enjoyment  really  .touches  the  essence  of 
the  self,  so  that  the  problem  with  which  we  dealt 
above  was  raised  from  the  standpoint  of  relativity  and 
answered  accordingly.  In  itself  the  self  is  beyond 
attachment  and  mutation  ;  it  is  pure  self-effulgent 
reason  that  brightens  the  understanding  by  its  reflec- 
tion, enables  it  to  work  with  an  intelligent  purpose, 
and  seems,  in  its  turn,  to  participate  in  its  mutations. 
Agency,  therefore,  is  not  an  essential  attribute  of  the 
self ;  were  it  otherwise,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  the  self  to  get  rid  of  it-  and  attain  salvation,  for  a 
thing  cannot  cease  to  be  what  it  really  is.  It  is  a 
patent  fact  that  agency  implies  limitation,  and  is  the 
source  of  much  suffering,  so  that  salvation  requires  its 
extinction  ;  that,  however,  cannot  take  place  if  the  self 
be  an  actor  by  its  very  nature.  You  cannot  say  that 
although  the  self  has  the  power  to  act,  it  can  get  rid 
of  agency  by  the  renunciation  of  actions,  for  the  power 
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being  there  it  must  manifest  itself  unless  restrained 
by  a  counteracting  force  ;  this  restraint  can  come,  if 
at  all,  either  from  without  or  from  within  :  a  restraint 
from  without,  if  it  counteract  the  activity  which, 
'ex  hypothcsi^  is  natural  to  the  self,  would  give  rise  to 
unhappiness,  while  it  would  not  annihilate  the  conceit 
of  agency  ;  a  restraint  from  within  would  imply  an 
effort,  so  that  it  would  amount  to  nothing  more  than 
the  restraint  of  one  kind  of  action  by  an  action  of  a 
different  kind.  In  no  way,  therefore,  could  the  self 
attain  freedom,  had  agency  been  one  of  its  essential 
attributes.  Moreover,  a  forced  renunciation  of  action 
would  at  best  produce  a  temporary  result,  and,  there- 
fore, would  not  deserve  to  be  called  freedom  which 
implies  an  absolute  dissolution  of  the  ties  of  agency 
and  fruition.  On  the  whole,  the  Vedantists  contend 
that  the  view  that  the  self  is  not,  in  its  essence,  either 
an  actor  or  an  enjoyer  is  alone  consistent  with  the 
highest  ideal  of  spiritual  freedom,  and  that  it  appears 
to  be  an  actor  and  an  enjoyer  because  from  an  em- 
pirical standpoint  it  is  viewed  as  related  to  its  adjuncts 
through  which  it  manifests  itself  as  an  individual  soul. 
Ultimately,  however,  all  differences  may  be  viewed  as 
unreal,  for  when  you  look  into  the  innermost  essence 
of  things  you  find  that  it  is  one  absolute  self-identical 
reality  that  is  eternally  manifesting  itself  through  the 
stream  of  everchanging  appearances.  As  Vartika- 
kara  briefly  puts  it  : — The  pure  substance  is  not  seen 
so  long  as  the  empirical  standpoint  is  predominant; 
when  the  pure  substance  is  reached  the  sway  of  empin- 
12 
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cism  is  at  an  end.*  The  only  way,  therefore,  of  ,  obtain- 
ing freedom  from  the  fetters  of  action  and  fruition  is 
the  attainment  of  true  knowledge,  so  that  the  Vedanta 
Philosophy,  in  inculcating  this  knowledge,  furnishes 
not  a  mere  theoretical  dogma,  but  a  doctrine  intended 
to  guide  our  spiritual  destiny  towards  the  highest  end 
of  rational  existence. 

But  it  seems  that  the  objection  that  was  based  on 
the  difference  that  exists  between  individuals  in  respect 
of  pleasure  and  pain  has  not  yet  been  fully  obviated. 
We  have  seen  that  the  Vedantists  contend  that  this 
difference  does  not  entitle  us  to  ascribe  partiality  and 
cruelty  to  God,  because  individuals  reap  the  fruits  of 
their  own  actions  ;  it  may  next  be  asked  that,  if  that 
be  so,  are  not  those  actions  also  included  within  ,the 
range  of  phenomena  regulated  by  fixed  and  invariable 
laws  determined  by  the  operation  of  maya  (or  divine 
power)?  It  is  not  open  to  the  Vedantists  to  answer 
this  question  in  the  negative,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  the 
reason  why  that  must  be  so.  It  is  true  that  an  action 
implies  the  determining  agency  of  an  individual  actor, 
so  that  you  cannot  in  any  sense  assert  that  God  is  the 
worker  (  ^perf  )  (jf  our  actions,  still  the  direction  of  ycur 
action  is  regulated,  in  each  individual  instance,  by  the 
determinate  qualities  of  your  character,  together  with 


My  rendering  of  this  passage,  as  given  above,  is  not  literal, 
•but  I  hope  it  is  substantially  accurate. 
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•other  circumstances  including  the  external  influences 
acting  on  you  at  the  moment,  for  are  not  your  desires  and 
aversions,  as  well  as  your  adoption  or  non-adoption  of 
them  as  motives  to  your  action  in  each  particular  case, 
determined  by  the  combined  operation  of  those  factors  ? 
That  being  so,  the  conclusion  seems  irresistible  that  the 
nature  cf  your  action  is  always  regulated  by  unvarying 
laws,  so  that  the  Vedantists,  in  conformity  with  their 
general  view,  must  admit  that  ultimately  the  actions 
of  an  individual  are  determined  and  controlled  by  the 
operation  of  divine  power  (maya)  which  is  the  constant 
and  eternal  source  of  all  causal  laws.  The  objection, 
therefore,  which  we  have  been  so  long  trying  to  meet 
arises  in  another  shape  ; — It  may  be  that  an  individual 
reaps  the  fruits  of  his  actions  in  the  past  ;  but  if  those 
actions  are  not  performed  independently  of  the  deter- 
mining power  of  God,  may  it  not  be  said  that  the 
individual  has  no  good  and  ill  desert  at  all  ?  The 
objection  seems  to  be  formidable,  but  perhaps,  on  a 
careful  consideration,  it  will  not  be  found  to  be  so 
formidable  as  it,  at  first  sight,  seems  to  be.  An  action, 
whatever  its  character  may  be,  must  produce  its 
natural  consequences  determined  according  to  fixed 
and  invariable  laws  ;  it  is  preposterous  to  suppose  that 
there  is  a  God  who,  in  each  case,  goes  out  of  His  way 
to  calculate  your  desert,  determine  how  it  should  be 
requited,  and  carry  out  the  sentence  into  execution  ;  the 
Vedantists,  at  any  rate,  donot  acknowledge  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  calculating  God  performing  a  series  of 
disjointed  actions  :  His  laws  are  working  themselves 
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out,  but  He  is  above  them  all.  The  individuals,  in  so- 
far  as  they  forget  their  essential  identity  with  Him  and 
regard  themselves  as  limited  by  the  mayic  adjuncts,. 
seem  to  be  affected  by  actions  and  their  consequences,, 
although,  in  reality,  they  cannot  touch  him  in  his 
ultimate  essence  ;  but  these  reflected  afflictions  exist 
so  long  as  their  real  nature  remains  unknown  ;  in  so- 
far  as  they  exist  they  are  the  results  of  uniform  and 
invariable  laws,  and  not  of  arbitrary  caprice,  so  that 
you  cannot  ascribe  partiality  or  cruelty  to  the  Supreme 
Law-giver  ;  in  reality,  however,  the  self  is  beyond  all 
afflictions  and  mutations,  for  it  is  essentially  identical 
with  the  absolute,  indivisible,  and  infinite  Reason,  and 
the  realisation  of  this  identity  is  the  source  of  uncondi- 
tional bliss. 

There  are  a  few  other  points  which  seem  to  require 
a  short  notice  in  this  connexion  in  order  to  elucidate 
theVedantic  position. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Vedantic  doctrine  of 
1  Karma  '  implies  the  admission  of  a  series  of  births. 
It  is  not,  however,  a  peculiarity  of  the  Vedanta,  for 
the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  may  be  said  to  consti- 
tute an  almost  universal  feature  of  the  Indian  Systems 
of  Philosophy  excepting  of  course  the  Charvaka 
System.  Among  the  ancient  Greek  Philosophers,. 
Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  others  recognised  transmigra- 
tion. It  is,  however,  somewhat  curious  that  European 
Philosophers  of  the  modern  period  donot  seem  to  take' 
much  notice  of  this  question.  I  donot  know  how  far 
this  omission  may  be  accounted  for  by  reference  to 
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the  influence  of  Christian  Theology,  but  it  is  not 
altogether  improbable  that  it  had  much  to  do  with  it. 
It  may  be  said  that  speculation  directed  on  this  question 
can  be  no  better  than  hypothetical  ;  but  have  not 
hypotheses  also  a  proper  place  within  the  region  of 
philosophical  discussions  ?  For  my  part,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  banish  them  altogether,  for,  as  I  have  once 
pointed  out,  there  are  many  questions  which  from 
their  nature  are  incapable  of  solution  by  the  help  of 
positive  evidence  leading  to  distinct  proof,  so  that  with 
regard  to  those  questions  you  must  either  balance  one 
hypothesis  against  another,  and  accept  the  one  which 
is  most  consonant  with  reason  and  least  open  to 
objection,  or  from  the  very  beginning  repel  them  as 
insoluble  and  confine  your  enquiries  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  positive  experience.  I  will  therefore  ask  those 
who  are  not  averse  to  adopt  the  former  course  to 
consider  whether  it  is  not  more  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  present  birth  is  one  among  a  series  of  succes- 
sive births  through  which  an  individual  passes  until  he 
reaches  the  end  of  his  journey,  doffs  his  individuality, 
and  attains  everlasting  freedom,  than  to  suppose  that 
the  present  life  is  but  a  brief  sojourn,  perhaps  to  make 
acquaintance  with  this  world,  which  once  finished  is 
never  to  be  renewed.  I  may  here  notice  a  few  of  the 
reasons  which  induce  me  to  accord  my  approval  to  the 
doctrine  of  transmigration  : — 

In  the  first  place,  as  I  have  already  stated  in  other 
portions  of  this  book,  I  am  not  prepared  to  accept  the 
position  that  the  existence  of  individual  souls  had  a 
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commencement  at  a  definite  point  of  time  ;  I  have 
already  stated  my  reasons  for  holding  this  opinion, 
and  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  them  at  this  place. 
Apart  from  that,  I  hold  that  what  we  call  death  does 
not  involve  the  extinction  of  the  individual  soul.  The 
position,  therefore,  stands  thus  : — Is  it  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  during  the  course  of  its  existence  an 
individual  soul  enters  into  this  world  or,  in  other 
words,  becomes  embodied  only  once  ?  I  maintain 
that  it  is  not.  To  hold  otherwise  would  mean  to  hold 
that  this  world  is  the  scene  of  a  constant  flow  of  new 
individuals,  so  that  he  who  comes  into  it  never  came 
before,  and,  when  once  out  of  it,  will  never  return. 
Certainly  this  advent  into  the  world  should  be  held 
to  have  a  determining  cause,  and  also  a  final  end  ; 
if  it  has  a  cause,  is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  it 
may  operate  more  than  once  to  determine  a  series  of 
births  ?  And  if  it  has  an  end,  is  it  unreasonable  to 
think  that  it  may  not  be  realised  within  the  short 
space  of  a  single  life  ?  The  Vedantists  maintain  that 
so  long  as  an  individual  cannot  free  himself  from  the 
sway  of  limited  worldly  desires,  those  desires  would 
lead  to  the  recurrence  of  a  worldly  life,  and  that  this 
course  of  metempsychosis  can  only  be  put  an  end  to 
by  the  attainment  of  knowledge  which  enables  the 
individual  to  realise  his  real  nature  and  thus  extricate 
himself  from  the  ties  of  desires.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  view  furnishes  a  very  reasonable  hypothesis,  and 
ought  not  to  be  discarded  in  favour  of  the  other  view 
which  makes  wordly  life  appear  as  a  sport  of  accident. 
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Then,  again,  the  problem  relating  to  differences 
that  exist  among  individuals  with  which  we  were 
dealing  so  long  receives  the  best  solution  on  the 
assumption  of  transmigration  ;  if  any  body  dispute 
that  position,  let  him  furnish  a  better  from  the  stand- 
point that  an  individual  assumes  an  embodied  state 
only  once.  When  a  man  is  born,  then  on  the  assump- 
tion that  an  individual  is  born  only  once,  you  have 
either  to  say  that  this  birth  furnishes  the  commence- 
ment of  his  existence  which  will  continue  after  death 
but  that  there  will  be  no  renewal  of  birth  or  re-assump- 
tion of  body,  or  to  maintain  that  the  individual  soul 
existed  in  a  disembodied  state  before  this  birth  and 
will  so  exist  after  death  so  that  only  once  in  the  midst 
of  this  course  of  existence  it  enters  into  the  arena  of 
the  world.  Both  these  alternatives  seem  to  me  to 
be  equally  objectionable  ;  some  objections  have  been 
already  noticed,  let  us  take  a  few  more.  To  deal  with 
the  former  alternative  first  :  it  is  an  indubitable  fact 
that  the  circumstances  under  which  a  man  is  born 
together  with  his  connate  dispositions  exercise  a  potent 
influence  upon  his  subsequent  conduct  ;  it  can  also  be 
hardly  denied  that  this  conduct  does,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  determine  his  pleasures  and  pains  in  this  life  ; 
if,  then,  you  hold  that  this  birth  constitutes  the  com- 
mencement of  his  existence,  what  justification  can 
you  advance  for  the  inequalities  that  exist  among 
different  individuals  both  at  the  moment  of  birth  and 
in  the  course  of  subsequent  life  ?  You  cannot  say  that 
these  inequalities  will  be  mended  after  death,  so  that 
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so  far  as  pleasures  and  pains  to  be  undergone  by  differ- 
ent individuals  are  concerned  there  will  be  an  equality 
on  the  whole,  for  to  say  so  would  imply  that  a  person 
who  is  less  happy  than  another  in  this  life  will  be 
happier  in  the  life  to  come  irrespective  of  the  nature 
of  their  conduct,  a  position  which  is  absolutely  unten- 
able. The  latter  alternative  also  seems  to  be  equally 
untenable,  for  if  an  individual  s.oul  exists  in  a  disem- 
bodied state  during  the  whole  course  of  its  existence 
excepting  a  short  interval  of  time  in  the  middle,  what 
was  there  to  determine  this  short-lived  transformation  ? 
Unless  the  opponents  could  suggest  a  cause  which 
would  operate  only  at  one  particular  moment  of  time 
during  the  entire  stream  of  time-continuum,  and 
exhaust  itself  by  producing  a  single  birth,  I  think 
I  should  be  justified  in  rejecting  this  hypothesis 
as  untenable  ;  to  do  otherwise  would,  in  my  opinion, 
be  to  allow  that  the  entrance  of  individual  souls  into 
this  world  is  accidental  or  capricious. 

On  these  grounds,  then,  I  maintain  that  the  doc- 
trine of  metempsychosis  furnishes  a  very  reasonable 
hypothesis  which  ought  not  to  be  summarily  rejected, 
as  some  European  Philosophers  seem  to  do,  as  an 
instance  of  obsolete  speculation. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  idea  that  we  reap  in  this 
life  the  fruits  of  our  actions  in  the  past  is  not  in 
keeping  with  our  notion  of  justice,  for,  as  we  donot 
remember  our  actions  in  the  past  life,  it  is  not  just 
that  we  should  be  either  rewarded  or  punished  for 
them.  I  must  confess  that  I  am  unable  to  appreciate 
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this  criticism,  for  I  donot  see  why  the  vestiges  of  past 
actions  should  not  produce  their  effect  simply  because 
there  has  been  a  breach  in  the  consciousness  of  personal 
identity  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  sup- 
position that  different  persons  are  from  their  birth  placed 
under  unequal  circumstances  and  endowed  with  different 
•capacities  and  dispositions  irrespective  of  their  actions 
and  dispositions  in  the  past  is  itself  inconsonant 
with  our  idea  of  justice,  and  assumes  the  introduction 
of  groundless  differences  among  individuals  affecting 
their  pleasures  and  pains.  Moreover,  it  is  scarcely 
reasonable  to  suppose  that,  if  we  had  a  past,  its  influ- 
ence should  be  lost  upon  us  from  the  moment  of  our 
birth  so  as  to  make  it  all  the  same  if  we  had  a  past 
or  not.  It  is  however  unnecessary  to  enlarge  on  this 
topic  any  further,  for  I  think  that  enough  has  been 
said  to  make  it  appear  to  every  thoughtful  mind  that 
the  admission  of  metempsychosis  is  not  an  unwarrant- 
ed assumption,  but  is  perhaps  more  reasonable  and 
less  objectionable  than  any  other  hypothesis  that  can 
be  advanced  in  its  stead. 

Let  us  now  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  another 
doubt  which  may  arise  in  this  connection.  It  may  be 
asked  that  if  prenatal  influences  exercise,  in  accordance 
with  determinate  divine  laws,  a  determining  influence 
on  our  past  actions,  what  is  the  use  of  our  having 
injunctions  and  prohibitions  showing  what  actions 
should  be  done  and  what  avoided  ?  A  little  considera- 
tion will  enable  us  to  see  the  futility  of  the  above 
objection.  The  Vedantists  do  not  deny  the  influence 
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of  motives  and  inclinations  in  determining  our  con- 
duct ;  whatever,  then,  furnishes  a  motive  for  .a  particu- 
lar mode  of  action  or  stirs  up  our  inclination  in  a  particu- 
lar way  may  be  said  to  exercise  a  determining  influ- 
ence on  our  conduct.  God  does  not  directly  and 
violently  regulate  our  conduct  in  the  present  life  with 
reference  to  our  actions  in  the  past.  He  does  not,. 
as  Vachaspati  Misra  puts  it,  drive  us  like  a  hurricane 
to  pursue  a  predetermined  course  of  conduct  ;  but  in 
the  regular  course  of  causal  sequence,  under  deter- 
minate divine  laws,  our  actions  in  the  past  life  exercise 
an  indirect  influence  on  our  present  conduct  by  giving 
rise  to  particular  inclinations  and  dispositions  and 
making  us  peculiarly  amenable  to  particular  desires- 
and  aversions.*  The  admission  of  prenatal  influence, 
therefore,  does  no  more  than  furnish  a  link  in  explain- 
ing the  cast  of  our  character,  and  it  does  not  take  out 
the  ground  of  ethical  deliberation,  for,  -as  Prof. 
Sidgwick  rightly  observes,  "it  is  with  the  grounds  or 
reasons  of  rational  action,  and  not  with  the  causes 
of  irrational  action  that  Ethics  is  primarily  concerned  ; 
it  is  only  concerned  with  the  causes  of  irrational  action 
as  forces  the  operation  of  which  rational  action  should 
be  partly  directed  to  avoid  and  counteract.  ''t  The 
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Sidgwick's  Methods  of  Ethics,  p.  68.  (  Fourth  Edition.) 
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judgment  that  prenatal  influences  go  a  long  way  to 
mould  the  cast  of  our  present  life  is  but  an  extension 
of  the  admission  which  must  be  made  by  every  person, 
viz.,  that  in  this  life  our  past  actions  exercise  a 
determining  influence  on  our  future  conduct  ;  a 
judgment  like  this  does  not  militate  against  the 
division  of  actions  into  right  and  wrong,  rational  and 
irrational,  for  whatever  may  .be  one's  view  of  the 
influences  that  go  to  determine  one's  conduct,  that 
does  not  aftect  the  question  as  to  what  is  right 
or  reasonable  for  one  to  do.  Moreover,  the  discrimina- 
tion between  right  and  wrong  actions  has  also  a 
practical  utility,  for  in  rational  beings  the  cognition 
or  judgment  that  one  action  is  right  and  another 
wrong  gives  an  impulse  or  motive  to  do  one  and 
avoid  the  other,  though,  as  Prof.  Sidgwick  correctly 
observes,  "in  human  beings  this  is  only  one  motive 
among  others  which  are  liable  to  conflict  with  it 
and  is  not  always-perhaps  not  usually-a  predominant 
motive." 

After  what  we  have  said  above,  it  will  be  hardly 
contended  that  the  admission  that  our  conduct  is 
influenced  by  the  effect  of  our  actions  in  the  previous 
life  takes  away  the  motive  for  exerting  ourselves,  so 
that  we  may  remain  inactive  giving  up  all  efforts  for 
the  attainment  of  what  we  consider  to  be  good, 
knowing  that  we  shall  have  it  and  can  only  have  it 
if  our  actions  in  the  past  life  would,  according  to- 
fixed  and  invariable  divine  laws,  lead  to  this  result. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  aware  that  many  persons  entertain 
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an  idea  that  this  is  the  logical  consequence  of  what 
they  characterise  as  the  doctrine  of  prenatal  deter- 
minism (  qggm^  )  ;  it  is  therefore  proper  that  I 
should  add  a  few  words  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  this 
idea.  It  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  it  is  possible  for 
us  to  discriminate  between  right  and  wrong,  and  to 
ascertain  what  leads  to  happiness  and  what  to  its 
reverse  :  it  is  not  denied  by  the  Vedantists  that  the 
.adoption  of  the  right  course  of  action  and  the  attain- 
ment of  consequent  happiness  depend  to  a  considera- 
ble extent  upon  our  own  exertions,  for  knowing  the 
end  we  can  also  fix  upon  the  means  that  will  tend 
to  bring  it  about  ;  the  admission  of  the  influence  of 
prenatal  actions  upon  our  present  conduct  does 
not,  as  I  have  already  shown,  imply  the  admission 
of  the  existence  of  anything  like  external  compulsion 
violently  driving  us  towards  a  predetermined  end  in 
an  arbitrary  fashion  in  contravention  of  the  regular 
course  of  antecedents  and  sequents  which  leads  up 
to  this  end  ;  it  only  implies  that  the  present  life  is 
not  altogether  severed  from  the  past,  so  that  post  natal 
dispositions,  capacities,  etc.,  may  to  a  considerable 
extent  be  determined  by  the  vestiges  of  actions  per- 
formed in  the  past  life  ;  but  the  exact  measure  of 
this  influence  in  each  individual  case  is  unknown,  and 
we  may  almost  ignore  its  existence  for  the  practical 
regulation  of  our  conduct.  If  we  want  to  be  happy, 
we  must  adopt  the  requisite  means,  no  matter  what 
our  native  inclinations  may  be  ;  if  those  inclinations 
.are  adverse,  the  more  should  we  exert  ourselves  to 
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counteract  them.  Sometimes,  indeed,  our  efforts 
may  prove  infructuous  and  adverse  inclinations  may 
prevail,  but  would  it  be  otherwise  if  we  did  not  exert 
ourselves  ?  Certainly  not.  An  apprehension  that 
my  exertion  may,  in  a  particular  case,  fail  to  bring 
about  the  desired  end  can  never  be  considered  as  a 
justification  for  my  not  making  the  exertion.  More- 
over,  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  inactivity  neces- 
sarily implies  want  of  exertion,  for  when  you  are  by 
nature  and  circumstances  prompted  to  act,  it  requires 
a  strong  effort  to  remain  inactive,  so  that  a  determina- 
tion to  remain  inactive  often  really  amounts  to  a 
determination  to  exert  oneself  not  to  adopt  the  means 
of  one's  improvement  ;  it  is  therefore  either  an  open 
rebellion  aganist  the  laws  of  goodness  or  a  barren 
selfdelusive  excuse  for  indolence.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  I  conclude  that  whatever  may  be  one's  view 
as  to  the  influence  of  prenatal  conduct  upon  one's 
present  life,  every  man  ought  to  exert  himself,  as  far 
as  in  him  lies,  to  follow  the  course  which  leads  to 
supreme  happiness,  and  to  avoid  the  opposite  path. 
If  he  does  this,  he  does  his  all,  and  as  for  the  result, 
he  may  leave  it  to  the  divine  laws  to  work  it  out  ; 
objectively  his  efforts  may  not  always  be  successful, 
but  subjectively  a  good  effort  can  never  go  for  nothing, 
for  it  leaves  its  mark  upon  his  mind,  and  gives 
him  a  lift  in  the  scale  of  spiritual  existence. 

It  may  be  asked  what  is  the  position  of  the 
Vedanta  with  regard  to  the  question  of  Free  Will. 
Tt  is  true  that  this  question  has  not  been  agitated  by 
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Indian  Philosophers  with  as  much  ardour  as  by 
the  Philosophers  of  Modern  Europe  ;  but  the  fact  will 
appear  less  startling  when  we  remember  that  "no  Greek 
speaking  people  has  ever  felt  itself  seriously  perplexed 
by  the  great  question  of  Free-will  and  Necessity." 
There  seems  to  be  considerable  truth  in  Sir  Henry 
Maine's  observation  that  "Legal  Science  is  a  Roman 
creation,  and  the  problem  of  Free-will  arises  when 
we  contemplate  a  metaphysical  conception  under  a 
legal  aspect."*  But,  now  that  the  question  has 
attained  its  present  prominence,  it  seems  proper  that. 
I  should  try  to  indicate  in  a  definite  form  how  the 
Vedantists  would  answer  it,  although,  I  suppose,  that 
may  be  gathered  from  a  careful  study  of  the  foregoing 
exposition.  The  intricacy  of  the  problem  is  really 
enhanced  by  the  indefinite  and  ambiguous  manner 
in  which  it  has  been  placed  by  some  of  the  leading 
Philosophers  of  Europe  ;  indeed,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  it  has  been  faced  by  different  Philosophers 
from  standpoints  differing  from  one  another  to  such 
an  extent  that  one  feels  it  difficult  to  maintain  that  they 
have  throughout  dealt  with  the  same  problem.  It 
is  therefore  necessary,  if  we  endeavour  to  indicate 
the  Vedantic  position,  to  discriminate  between  these 
different  standpoints,  so  that  our  answer  may  be  free 
fro:.,  ambiguity  and  apparent  vacillation.  In  the  first 
place,  it  will  be  remembered  that,  according  to  the 
Vedantists,  agency  is  not  an  attribute  belonging  to  the 
essence  of  the  self  ;  it  is  from  a  relative  standpoint 
C:  Sir  Henry  Maine's  Ancient  Law,  Chap.  IV7. 
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that  you  can  ascribe  agency  to  the  individual  soul, 
but  not  .otherwise,  for  without  relation  to  understand- 
ing and  the  rest  of  individualising  adjuncts,  the  soul 
would  be  nondifferent  from  the  Absolute  Reason  to 
which  you  cannot  ascnbe  agency  or  any  other  kind  of 
mutation.  It  is  indeed  true  that  but  for  the  presence 
of  the  reflected  reason  there  would  be  no  consciousness, 
•still  it  is  understanding  (buddhi)  that  is  affected  by  the 
objects  around  and  undergoes  mutation  in  the  form 
of  desire  or  aversion,  while  the  selfluminous  Reason 
remains  as  immutable  as  ever.  Therefore,  if  the 
•controversy  between  libertarianism  and  determinism 
involves  the  question  as  to  whether  self-activity  is  free 
from  causal  determination  or  not,  it  may  be  answered 
that  the  question  does  not  arise  at  all,  for  the  self  in 
itself  being  free  Jrom  activity  you  cannot  properly 
ask  whether  it  is  free  in  its  activity  or  not.  But,  then, 
it  is  impossible  to  dispute  that  the  question  does 
arise  in  another  shape  ;  for  although  desires  and 
aversions  are  functions  of  the  understanding,  still 
they  lead  to  conscious  exertion  of  activity  in  so  far 
as  they  are  taken  up  by  the  self  and  made  its  own 
by  virtue  of  the  mayic  relation  which  conditions 
the  self  by  its  adjuncts  and  reduces  it,  as  it  were, 
to  an  individual  being.  The  question  therefore  re- 
duces itself  to  this  : — Is  the  growth  of  desires  and 
aversions  at  a  particular  moment  completely  deter- 
mined by  existing  circumstances  external  and  internal, 
and  is  the  determination  which  finally  settles  the 
•course  of  action  by  transforming  one  of  these  desires 
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or  aversions  into  the  form  of  motive  (or  a  moving 
cause  of  action)  similarly  determined  ?  The  Vedantists 
would  answer  both  parts  of  this  question  in  the 
affirmative,  for  they  hold  that  the  growth  of  conflict- 
ing desires  and  aversions,  as  well  as  the  act  of  deter- 
mination leading  to  the  acceptance  of  one  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  rest,  is  not  outside  the  operation  of 
causal  law  which  has  its  sway  throughout  the  entire 
range  of  mayic  or,  to  use  a  more  usual  expression, 
phenomenal  existence.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to 
refute  this  conclusion  by  the  analysis  of  human  action, 
for  whatever  may  be  your  crucial  instance  you  cannot 
say  that  you  have  got  all  the  strings  of  causal  chain 
within  your  hand  so  that  you  can  count  them  over 
and  point  out  that  in  the  instance  at  hand  they  are 
insufficient  to  explain  its  occurrence.  It  may,  there- 
fore, be  said  that  in  one  sense  the  Vedantists  are 
advocates  or"  Determinism,  but  that  in  another  and  a 
higher  sense  they  maintain  the  freedom  of  the  self. 
It  may  be  useful  to  indicate  the  practical  bearing  of 
this  position.  In  so  far  as  the  Vedantists  are  advocates 
of  Determinism,  they  maintain  that  in  order  to  control 
our  actions  and  make  them  subservient  to  the  ultimate 
end  of  existence  we  should  endeavour  to  adopt  the 
means  which  would  tend  to  produce  the  desired  result. 
The  theory  of  Determinism,  understood  in  the  sense 
explained  above,  does  not  make  it  reasonable  that  we 
should  "  tranquilly  acquiesce  in  any  weakness  ;"  on 
the  other  hand,  it  impresses  upon  us  more  clearly 
than  the  opposite  theory  "that  it  is  unreasonable  that 
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we  should  deceive  ourselves  as  to  the  extent  of  our 
weakness,  or  ignore  it  in  the  forecast  of  our  conduct, 
or  suppose  it  more  easily  remediable  than  it  really  is.'' 
In  so  far,  however,  as  the  Vedantists  maintain  the 
freedom  of  the  self,  they  say  that  we  should  try  to 
escape  from  the  conceit  of  agency  by  constantly  medi 
tating  on  the  nature  of  the  self  as  pointed  out  in  the 
Vedanta,  for  when  this  conceit  loses  its  hold  upon  us, 
we  consciously  realise  our  everlasting  freedom  from 
the  fetters  of  action.  The  position  is  thus  concisely 
summed  up  in  the  Bhagavadgita  :  — 


"  He  who  sees  inaction  in  action,  and  action  in 
inaction  (or  mere  indolence)  is  wise  among  men  ;  he 
is  a  yogi  though  he  does  not  renounce  any  of  his 
actions."  I  cannot  explain  this  passage  better  than 
by  quoting  a  stanza  from  "  Song  of  the  Sannyasin  " 
by  the  late  Swami  Vivekananda  too  early  taken  away 
from  our  midst  :  — 

"  Who  sows  must  reap,"   they  say,   "  and  cause 

must  bring 

The  sure  effect.     Good,  good  ;  bad  bad  ;  and  none 
Escape   the   law.     But  whoso  wears  a  form 
Must  wear  the  chain."     Too  true  ;  but  far  beyond 
Both  name  and  form  is  Atman,  ever  free, 
Know  thou  art   That,  Sannyasin  bold  !  say, 

"  Om  tat  sat,  Om  !" 

It  may  be  asked,  why  should  the  wise   man,   who 
13 
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sees  that  the  self  has  no  essential  connexion' with 
action,  continue  to  act  ?  For  if  this  view  be  correct, such 
a  man  has  through  his  knowledge  transcended  the 
sphere  of  Ethics,  so  that  it  does  not  matter  any  the 
least  for  him  whether  and  how  he  acts.*  But  may  it 
not  be  asked  in  return,  why  should  the  wise  man 
cease  to  act  simply  because  he  sees  that  the  self  has 
no  essential  connexion  with  action,  if  he  be  convinced 
that  by  his  exertions  he  may  be  able  to  confer  a 
a  considerable  amount  of  benefit  upon  his  fellow- 
creatures  ?  It  is  indeed  true  that  he  may  not  always 
think  it  necessary,  to  abide  by  the  injunctions  and 
prohibitions  laid  down  for  the  edification  of  ordinary 
men  ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  knowledge  that 
activity  does  not  appertain  to  the  essence  of  the  self 
takes  away  all  motives  for  action  ;  all  that  can  be 
said  is  that  their  character  may  undergo  some  amount 
of  alteration,  so  that  his  course  of  conduct  may 
in  certain  respects  vary  from  that  of  ordinary 
men.  Nay,  in  some  cases,  the  wise  man  may 
think  it  proper  to  continue  the  old  line  of  action 
which  he  found  serviceable  during  the  period  ante- 
rior to  the  attainment  of  knowledge,  although  it  has 
since  become  fruitless  to  him,  for  fear  that  if  he  dis- 
continues it,  other  persons,  who  still  stand  in  need 
of  pursuing  that  course,  may  lose  their  faith  and 
follow  his  example  in  abandoning  it ;  for,  so  far  as  he 
himself  is  concerned,  it  is  indifferent  whether  he 
acts  in  this  way  or  that,  so  that  he  may  freely  adopt 
either  course  if  it  be  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  his 
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fellow-beings.  On  the  whole,  I  fail  to  see  any  reason 
why  the  attainment  of  Vedantic  knowledge  should 
tend  to  make  a  man  cease  performing  good  actions  ; 
if  it  really  does  anything,  it  destroys  the  influence 
of  sordid  selfseeking  motives  and  thereby  leaves  the 
wise  man  freer  to  pursue  his  beneficent  avocations 
than  an  ordinary  man  of  the  world  ;  I  have  therefore 
been  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  that  some  writers 
who  ought  to  have  known  better  have  asserted  that 
the  Vedantic  doctrine  of  nondualism  is  adverse  to 
an  active  arduous  life  ;  the  old  Vedantic  Acharyyas 
knew  better,  for  they  said  that  the  wise  man  could  mix 
with  the  secular  concerns  of  life  even  so  far  as  to 
engage  himself  in  governing  a  kingdom*,  and  instances 
are  not  wanting  in  India  of  persons  who  did  so. 

Let  me  now  endeavour  to  sum  up  the  positions 
adopted  by  the  Vedantists.  Our  knowledge  ordinarily 
leans  upon  the  distinction  between  the  subject  and 
the  object  or,  in  other  words,  between  the  knowers 
(drik)  and  the  objects  of  knowledge  (drisya).  So  long 
as  we  are  unable  to  realise  the  higher  identity  that 
annuls  their  mutual  antithetic  character,  the  deeper 
unity  that  embraces  them  within  its  range,  they  seem 
to  oppose  and  limit  one  another  ;  when  the  knowers 
are  confronted  with  these  limitations,  they  strive  to 
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subdue  them,  and  thence  arise  the  struggles  which 
make  a  worldly  life  the  scene  of  incessant  wants  and 
recurring  disappointments.  The  question  therefore 
is,  Is  it  possible  to  transcend  these  limitations  and 
thereby  supplant  the  vicissitudes  of  a  worldly  exist- 
ence ?  The  Vedantists  answer  that  if  these  limitations 
be  real  and  ultimate  you  cannot  possibly  get  over 
them,  for  no  amount  of  effort  can  transmute  what  is- 
into  what  is  not.  The  task,  however,  they  say,  is- 
not  so  hopeless  as  it  at  first  may  seem  to  be, 
for  these  limitations  are  devoid  of  ultimate  reality. 
In  half  a  sloke,  they  say,  we  may  summarise  what  has- 
been  detailed  in  innumerable  books  :  Brahman  is  alone 
real,  the  world  is  unreal,  and  the  Jivas  are  no  other 
than  Brahman  himself.*  It  is  owing  to  the  constant 
flow  of  varied  names  and  forms  set  up  by  maya  that 
we  ordinarily  remain  unconscious  of  this,  and  conceive 
ourselves  to  be  petty  creatures  cast  afloat  upon  the  tide 
of  time,  and  whirled  around  by  the  waves  of  causality  ;. 
it  should,  however,  be  our  endeavour  to  realise  that 
we  are  divinities  upon  the  world,  that  in  our  inner- 
most essence  we  are  one  with  the  Infinite  Brahman, 
and  that  where  He  is  there  is  neither  time,  nor  space, 
nor  causality,  but  eternal  Reason,  infinite  Reality,  and 
unconditional  Bliss.  When  we  see  Him  in  ourselves, 
and  ourselves  in  Him,  the  knots  of  heart  that  tie  us 
down  to  the  ephemeral  objects  of  the  world  are  dis- 
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severed,  all  doubts  are  dispelled,  and  actions,  which  are 
no  longer  our  actions,  cease  to  produce  our  fruition.* 
He  is  alone  real,  the  one  without  a  second,  though 
through  His  maya  He  appears  as  manifold.  He  is 
alone  self-luminous  ;  everything  else  shines  after  Him, 
for  His  light  illumines  the  universe.  He  is  the  eternal 
Bliss,  and  His  touch  sweetens  everything  that  seems 
to  give  us  pleasure.  He  is  above,  He  is  below,  He  is 
all  around,  and  He  is  within  ourselves.  In  the  region 
of  Empiricism  everything  seems  to  be  held  fast  under 
the  limits  set  up  by  time,  space,  and  causality  ;  this 
is  the  standpoint  of  Science  which  busies  itself  with 
counting  the  threads  spread  out  by  maya,  but  finds 
them  inexhaustible.  But  beyond  all  these  is  the 
sphere  of  Philosophic  Religion  which  seeks  to  impart 
a  knowledge  which,  when  attained,  makes  it  indifferent 
whether  you  know  anything  else  or  not,  for  when  you 
know  the  Supreme  Spirit  you  know  the  soul  of  every- 
thing that  is.  He  is  the  infinite  ocean,  and  worlds 
upon  worlds  rise  up  like  little  eddies  and  sink  back  in 
Him.  Who  would  have  breathed,  who  would  have 
lived  but  for  His  presence  ?  Look  inwards,  He  is 
within  you  ;  look  outwards,  He  is  outside  you  ;  He  is 
all  in  all. 
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